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FIELD HEARING ON H*R. 6 REAUTHORIZA- 
TION OF THE ELEMENTARY AND SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION ACT 



MONDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1993 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

and Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor 

New York, NY. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:15 a.m., in the 
auditorium of P.S. 112, 1925 Pchiefflen Avenue, The Bronx, New 
York, Hon. Eliot L. Engel, presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Engel, Payne, Owens, and 
Man ton. 

Mr. ENGEL. All right. This hearing will now come to order. Be- 
fore we begin, I would like to thank the principal of the school, Ms. 
Mclntyre, for her hospitality and assistance. We really appreciate 
it. I would also like to thank the district superintendent of School 
Board 11, Joe Kovaly, for his help in reserving the auditorium and 
working with us. We really appreciate this. Thank you very much. 

The Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational 
Education convenes this morning to address H.R. 6, which provides 
for the reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. The U.S. Department of Education's proposal for reauthoriza- 
tion of this Act, which we call ESEA, will be renamed the Improve 
America's School Act of 1993. This proposal was transmitted to 
Congress this past September, and has been assigned Bill Number 
H.R. 3130. 

When we thought of conducting hearings in our subcommittee, I 
thought it would be especially good to conduct this hearing in New 
York, rather than in Washington. This would give members and 
staff the ability to corne here, allow some of the schoolchildren to 
observe, and to have this very important hearing in the heart of 
my district which is the 17th Congressional District in New York. 
The Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Edu- 
cation has been focusing a great amount of time and effort on ad- 
dressing the state of our Nation's education system. 

Just last week the House of Representatives passed the Goals 
2000 bill which U.S. Education Secretary Riley had been promot- 
ing. He had met with our subcommittee many times trying to craft 
a bill on which we could all agree. This legislation is a comprehen- 
sive plan to provide a national framework for educational reform. 

(1) 



The legislation is designed to promote research, consensus build- 
ing, and systemic changes which are needed to ensure equitable 
educational opportunities and high levels of achievement for all 
American students. Goals 2000 will encourage local based reform 
efforts and increase flexibility while holding States and localities 
accountable for their actions. 

Certainly high standards for all children, professional develop- 
ment, parental and community involvement, and expanded flexibil- 
ity, based on increased accountability, are appropriate and nec- 
essary reform components upon which to build. The committee, 
based on the framevork set forth in Goals 2000, is now moving for- 
ward to undertake ',he tremendous task in revisiting the effective- 
ness of our NationV educational programs and policies through it's 
work on ESEA. 

Established in 1965, under the leadership of President Lyndon 
Johnson, ESEA was originally designed to offer Federal assistance 
to schools in low-income communities. Since that time, ESEA has 
grown to include our Nation's most comprehensive and largest Fed- 
eral education programs. This includes the creation of several new 
programs designed to help children, teachers, administrators and 
schools. 

As we begin the eighth reauthorizatior of ESEA, Congress faces 
numerous and difficult education policy issues. Despite our well-in- 
tentioned efforts, our education system does not always successfully 
meet the needs of our Nation's children. The problems are complex 
and there are certainly no simple answers. However, it is clear that 
something must be done. We can no longer continue business as 
usual. 

That is why I have asked t)«e subcommittee to conduct a field 
hearing here in the Bronx. The numerous programmatic and edu- 
cation issues being debated in Washington often seems far removed 
from the practical issues being faced by local and State educators 
and administrators. New York has proved to be an excellent testing 
ground for new and innovative school programs, attracting talented 
professionals who strive to make a difference in the lives of our 
children. Clearly, New York deserves a major voice in the Federal 
legislative process. 

And let me say with our new President and the new Congress, 
hopefully gridlock is finally broken. I believe that we are finally be- 
ginning to craft a comprehensive urban policy. Certainly when we 
speak of. national policies and programs for the cities, education is 
a major, major component in that strategy. 

So I gratefully welcome the testimony which will be presented 
today. I believe the knowledge and recommendations gathered here 
provide valuable insight on the current needs of all students. Be- 
fore proceeding with the testimony this morning, I would like to in- 
troduce other members of the panel. To my immediate left is my 
good friend and fellow member of the House Education and Labor 
Committee — we came to Congress together and were elected in the 
same year — my good friend Donald Payne who represents the Dis- 
trict of New Jersey. 

And to his left, my good friend — we share adjoining districts — a 
Congressman for many years from Queens, who now represents a 
part of the Bronx, a very outstanding member of the New York 
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Delegation, Tom Manton. We will be soon joined by, on my right, 
Congressman Major Owens, of Brooklyn, who. is the other New 
York member besides myself, serving on the Education and Labor 
Committee. He will be here shortly. 

Fd like to give my colleagues an opportunity to make opening 
statements, and 111 call on Congressman Payne. 

Mr. Payne; Thank you very much. It's a pleasure to be here in 
the Bronx in your district, and to be joined by one of the true lead- 
ers of the House, Thomas Manton, who has been very helpful to 
many of us in New Jersey with his experience. It's been a pleasure 
to serve with Congressman Engei who came to the U.S. House with 
a great deal of experience from the State Legislature in Albany, 
And he has been a tremendous asset to the committee because he 
has the interests of the people of this particular district. 

Let me say that it is good to be here. And I would like to thank 
Ms. Mclntyre also for the good coffee, sometimes good coffee is hard 
to find. And I would also like to commend the youngsters in the 
back two rows at this hearing, and it's been a while since Fve been 
in a school, especially an elementary school, and you always hear 
how disruptive and disorderly and disinterested they are. I think 
that they play up the negatives too much. I think we ought to give 
those young people a hand for their tremendous attendance. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. Payne. I appreciate the opportunity to be here in the Bronx 
so that we may consider the special needs of inner cities with re- 
spect to legislation. I would also like to extend a warm welcome 
and I am pleased to hear that the new Chancellor, the Honorable 
Ramon Cortines, will be here later. And it's good to see Ms. Feld- 
man from the teachers' organization. 

The reauthorization of elementary and secondary programs pro- 
vide a critical opportunity to focus Federal, State and local efforts 
on achieving the national education goals and to support State and 
local efforts to implement Goals 2000. 

Now that Goals 2000 has passed the House last week, and that's 
the goals for the 21st century, we need to focus our efforts on the 
reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
and reinvent Federal programs that will provide equitable edu- 
cation and improvements across the total country. 

As it's been indicated since the enactment, as Mr. Engel pointed 
out, back in 1965, ESEA has offered Federal support to schools in 
low-income communities. For almost 30 years, ESEA has contrib- 
uted to improvements in American education. The needs of at-risk 
children, which once were ignored, are now at least recognized. The 
ESEA resources have helped poor children, limited English pro- 
ficiency students, migrant youth, and other children with special 
needs begin to narrow thu differences in their achievement com- 
pared to other students. 

However, we still have a long way to go. Too many of our chil- 
dren are leaving school without the knowledge and skills required 
to continue their education to earn a living or to competitively par- 
ticipate in the workplace. 

Of the 40 million adults who read at the lowest level, nearly half 
live in poverty. And so we can make a direct correlation between 
poverty and the inability to achieve. Education is critical to 



strengthening our national viability in a global economy, and en- 
suring the health and welfare of our Nation. 

I hope that this mornings hearing will shed some light on these 
issues. We need to hear the opinions % and ideas of people in areas 
like the Bronx so that we can develop programs that will address 
the needs of our students in the inner city. Once again, let me com- 
mend Mr. Engel for having the foresight to have this hearing, and 
I look forward to participating. Thank you very much. 

Mr. ENGEL. I would now like to give Congressman Tom Manton 
an opportunity to say a few words. Congressman Manton is not a 
member of the Education and Labor Comn. tee, but is an out- 
standing member, not only of the New York D> ,egation, but of Con- 
gress as well. He is a member of the very important Energy and 
Commerce Committee. He is also a very good friend and I am de- 
lighted to work with him very closely with the New York Delega- 
tion. Congressman Tom Manton. 

Mr. MANTON. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am not a 
member of the Education Committee or of the subcommittee, but 
I want to congratulate the chairman, Mr. Engel, for scheduling this 
field hearing here in New York City, and being kind enough to in- 
vite some of us from the City Delegation who are not members to 
attend this very, very important hearing. 

I can think of nothing more important than the education of our 
children and educational reform. I don't have a prepared statement 
but simply would like to congratulate the chair and our two col- 
leagues here, Major Owens and Don Payne, Major Owens from 
Brooklyn and Don Payne is from Newark, who are outstanding 
members of the Congress, and people who have dedicated them- 
selves to the work of this committee. I'm just happy to be here as 
an observer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you. Now it's my good fortune and pleasure 
to introduce a colleague who has just arrived, the other New York 
member on the Education and Labor Committee, who has' served 
on the committee for many, many years. He is a member of this 
subcommittee, and also the chairman of the Subcommittee on Se- 
lect Education and Civil Rights, Congressman Major Owens. 

We served together in Albany for many years, Congressman 
Owens in the State Senate and I in the State Assembly. He has 
been one of the acknowledged leaders in the Congress on edu- 
cational issues. So it is my pleasure to recognize Congressman 
Major Owens of Brooklyn. 

Mr. OWENS. Thank you very much. Congressman Engel, I want 
to congratulate you for holding these hearings, and welcome to the 
panel a colleague from Queens, Mr. Manton. And welcome from 
across the river, our colleague Mr. Payne, who is always faithful 
in helping us to conduct hearings in New York. 

I think it is very important that despite the fact that there are 
many crises on the front burner right now in Washington and in 
the Nation, that we are holding this hearing and making certain 
that education is never pushed to a back burner. No matter what 
is going on, education is still important. Education is the key to our 
ability to survive in the new world order. 

Education is the key to our decisionmaking, education is the key 
to our developing the kinds of citizens who are able to make the 
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kinds of decisions that are necessary for us to go forward in the 
new world order. 

And certainly education is important to New York City. New 
York City has the system with the largest number of students, the 
largest number of teachers, the greatest amount of opportunities 
for innovation and for piogress. And also the greatest amount of 
opportunities for mistakes and mishaps. We should never allow our 
system to not have the benefit of oversight from every level. 

Oversight from the Albany Legislature, oversight from the Con- 
gress, as much attention as possible should always ue focused on 
education. Education is key. And we would like to go forward and 
make certain that this hearing is one more important step in catch- 
ing the attention of all those who make decisions, about the fact 
that education is the key. Thank you. 

Mr. ENGEL. Thank you very much. Now, I would like to proceed 
with our first witness. It's my pleasure to call on Sandra Feldman, 
who is the president of the United Federation of Teachers, Local 
2 to testify, i often tell Sandy that I paid dues to the Union for 7% 
years when I was a teacher and counselor for the New York City 
Public School System! I'm delighted, Sandy, that you could be our 
first witness here this morning. 

STATEMENTS OF SANDRA FELDMAN, PRESIDENT, UNITED 
FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, LOCAL 2; RONALD K, SHELP, 
PRESIDENT AND CEO, NEW YORK CITY PARTNERSHIP, IN- 
CORPORATED, NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND IN- 
DUSTRY; AND RAMON CORTINES, CHANCELLOR, NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Ms. Feldman. Thank you very much. I was saying to Congress- 
man Engel a little bit earlier that if we could organize all of the 
ex-teachers into a force for education and join them with the 
present teachers, we'd probably have the strongest force in the Na- 
tion, and we'd get a lot more done. 

I want to say, "Amen," to remarks that were made just now by 
Congressman Owens about education being the key. Obviously this 
is the way that we feel and we find ourselves in a constant struggle 
to convince, especially the people who hold the purse strings at 

• every level of government, that in a situation like this you've got 
to put the resources where the rhetoric is. 

And we're very, very happy that the committee decided to hold 
the hearings here in New York City, where we have been strug- 

* gling for years to be on the cutting edge of reform, where we've had 
a tremendous amount of success which doesn't get a lot of attention 
because we also have tremendous problems, as has been pointed 
out. 

But we have a great student body in the City of New York, we 
have a very fine staff, and we've had the opportunity to share a lot 
of what we have learned from our efforts over these past few years 
with staff while the reauthorization was being worked on. And 
we're very pleased that a lot of the things that we have learned, 
as research has pointed out, are necessary to really making the re- 
form work. 

A lot of those things have been put into this legislation, which 
we very, very strongly support because we think that this legisla- 
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tion gives us the opportunity to have a sweeping overhaul of the 
Federal role in education. You know, we've come through a long, 
dry period of lip service, and we now see ourselves as a Nation at 
risk. 

While many of us in education, in government, in the business 
community, and the foundation community have been working very 
hard in all of our districts, towns, cities, and States across the 
country to implement what was at least a rhetorical commitment 
to reform. 

We are very, very far away from the kind of success that we 
need. This is the first time that we have a situation in which the 
funding is going to be part of the major thrust for reform. And I 
think that is going to make a very big difference. 

Now we know, as I said, from a lot of the groundwork that we've 
already done, a lot of the research that we've already had, what 
works. And it's very, very heartening to see that this reauthoriza- 
tion of ESEA puts a lot of what works into the legislation itself. 
Let me just point to some of those. 

School-level decisionmaking. There is just no question especially 
in large urban school systems that, one, you absolutely have to 
have an overall system of accountability, and you have to make 
sure that money is being spent properly, and that standards are 
being adhered to. 

That you've got to give a lot more authority and empowerment 
to the parents and teachers and administrators at the school level 
to do what needs to be done for their school, to allow them to make 
decisions on the way that the school is organized, on the way the 
education services are delivered tailored to the needs of their chil- 
dren; and this legislation makes it possible to do that. 

Maintaining a commitment to high standards for all children is 
a cornerstone of this legislation. And providing the children and 
the people working with them with the support and the resources 
that they need to get there, that is what this is about, and we're 
very, very supportive of it. 

Making professional development an essential and fundamental 
part of what happens, we know also will make a big difference be- 
cause you can't have a situation where you are just putting money 
in — although money is always welcome — if you don't make sure 
that the people who are delivering the education services to the 
children, the teachers in particular, are given the opportunity for 
ongoing renewal, for ongoing staff development, for ongoing ability 
to reach into what the latest research is, to be able to do what we 
are finding out on a regular basis really works with children. 

We are very happy to see that this legislation will make it pos- 
sible for so many more schools to do schoolwide programs instead 
of pull-out programs. For years, I can't tell you how many years, 
teachers have been complaining about the pull-out programs, feel- 
ing that pulling the children out of the regular class takes them 
away from the continuity that the teacher has planned for, and 
we're very, very supportive of that. Providing for real parental in- 
volvement at the school level in every aspect from policymaking to 
real involvement in their children's education and, of course, put- 
ting a real emphasis on early childhood and prekindergarten is an- 
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other aspect of the Reauthorization Act which we very, very firmly 
support. 

' We also very strongly support making sure that the resources get 
targeted to those who need it most, and to provide a system in 
which flexibility is mixed with accountability so that if we feel that 
we have some real control, down at the school level, over how we 
provide education for our kids. We want to be held accountable and 
we want to make sure that we're improving. And we have no prob- 
lem with requiring schools to start all over again, if, after having 
been given the help and having been given the resources, they find 
that they are just not able to improve. 

As I said, New York City has really been a proving ground for 
a lot of the innovations which are now going to be incorporated into 
this legislation. The school as a unit of change, the whole program 
that we have of school-based management shared decisionmaking 
which is going strong in about 300 schools in this city, and which 
will be enhanced by this. 

The success of schoolwide projects v/hich we initiated years ago, 
even though we had the 75 percent eligibility requirement, has 
been very, very helpful, and we learned a lot doing it in those 
schools which have done it. By the way, this very school that we 
are in is one of the schools that has been doing a schoolwide 
project. I will talk a little bit more about that just a little bit later 
on. 

I want to focus my remarks, obvously, mainly on Title I rather 
than the whole spectrum of reforms, all of which we also support. 
Now, let me talk about schoolwide projects because I think it is 
going to make a very big difference to be able to have more schools. 
Right now we have 666 Chapter 1 schools in New York City. One 
hundred and sixty of those schools are involved in schoolwide 
projects. 

They have come a very long way from the initial impulse to lower 
class size, which of course is very important but which is not suffi- 
cient. We need to lower class size but we also need to do all of the 
other things which are incorporated into this legislation. And the 
schoolwide project schools in New York City are fully involved in 
and fully committed to comprehensive education reform. 

We know that they resulted in an integrated, innovative program 
that involves teachers, and parents, and paraprofessionals, and ad- 
ministrators in making sure that what happens in that school fo- 
cuses on what the needs of what the students in that school are. 

And staff development, it's required that staff development be 
continuous throughout the project. As a result our schoolwide 
project schools have consistently outperformed' comparable schools 
after three years in the program, which is a great testament to the 
success of that program. 

And, of course, at P.S. 112 where we presently are sitting, I 
think you can see that just the feel of the school — I hope that some 
of you will have an opportunity to take a walk through this build- 
ing after the hearing— there is so much going on here, even though 
I have to say this school is in the throes right now of having to 
apply some budget cuts that the district received at the start of the 
school term. 
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They are going to be losing two teachers which will require them 
to raise class size in the fifth grade to about 37 or 38 children in 
the class with one teacher. They will have to have a bridge class 
in the first grade. It would be a whole lot better if they had the 
resources that they need to see to it that they didn't have to do 
that. 

Because there is no question that 37 or 38 children in a fifth 
grade class, or a bridge class in first and second grades i*> going to 
be problematic for the children and teachers carrying them on. 

Now, as far ar» the legislation is concerned, we very, very strongly 
support the changing of the threshold for schoolwide projects from 
75 percent eligibility to 65 percent, and ultimately to 50 percent. 
We very much appreciate your efforts, and we certainly are going 
to fight to see that they hold, to restore the $57 million of Chapter 
1 aid which we lost due to the 1990 Census last year. And we 
agree, as I said, that any new formula must drive the money to 
where it is needed. 

Mostly, we know that ultimately in the Congress there is going 
to have to be a certain amount of political realism because it is al- 
ways tough when you have "haves" and "have littles" in a situation. 
But we want to make sure that we stay allies. 

We're really delighted to have Congressman Payne here who we 
know has a great relationship with educators in New Jersey. We 
want to be able to build a consensus that enables us to provide for 
the children who are most at risk and most in need, unlike last 
year when, because of the shifts of funding, we had regions pitted 
against each other. We really should provide aid based on edu- 
cational needs, not on regional political advantages. 

We-agree that we have to raise expectations so that our children 
can reach their highest potential and aspirations. Our kids are fan- 
tastic, they can do anything if they get the support. But we also 
have make sure that the support is there. And, of course, this reau- 
thorization does that. 

We agree that Title I has to move beyond the basic skills, pre- 
pare our children to reach the national education goals. And we 
have examples all over New York City that make it very clear that 
our kids are more than up to it, and that our teachers and parents 
are prepared to work together to make that happen. 

Just a few examples. We had a very tough situation in a school 
m Chinatown, P.S. 124, with huge numbers of new immigrants 
nany of them without any ability to speak the English language^ 
coming from all over Asia and all over China, and the establish- 
ment of a school-based management shared decisionmaking pro- 
gram there. 

The fact that they could do a schoolwide project because they 
were at 75 percent eligibility infused the entire community with 
lots of new ideas, lots of energy, a lot of enthusiasm, and there is 
a very high level dual language program in that school which is en- 
abling the kids to really make it in a fairly short period of time at 
a very high level. IVe already talked to them. 

This school, P.S. 112, which is the only schoolwide project school 
in this district, were one of the pilot schools that worked with our 
Teachers Center before we even instituted school-based manage- 
ment shared decisionmaking in New York City. They enrolled in 
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the Schools of Tomorrow Today Program. They were considered 
pioneers, and they are now entering their third year of schoolwide 
nroiect 

They've got Project Read and Thinking Mathematics going on 
here working, in conjunction with our Teachers' Center, to improve 
baslo skills and critical thinking and broad learning skills across 
the entire school building. And they work very closely with the 
Teachers' Center. 

Of course, we'd like to see the Teachers' Center in every 
schoolwide project school because it really helps create the in- 
creased staff professionalism which you will see in this building. 
This schoolwide project allows time for the staff to meet collegially 
and work with each other on curriculum and other task forces. 

We have very strong parental involvement in this school without 
which no school can succeed. In fact, they were a recipient of the 
special Parental Involvement Grant. And you can see and you can 
feel in this building the increased morale over the past three years, 
and the belief that all of our children can meet the highest expecta- 
tions permeates the atmosphere. 

We have many, many other schools. Major Owens may be famil- 
iar with P.S. 41 in Brownsville, where the teachers, under a school- 
based management program, started first with an ungraded pri- 
mary in the school. It was very difficult to put into effect, but ulti- 
mately after a few yesrs the entire school became an ungraded 

school. _ _ , 

The teachers, and the administration, and the parents wonted 
very closely together, and they are providing very high quality in- 
struction, thrillingly high quality instruction to the kids in the mid- 
dle of a very tough area in Bronxville. And they have a lot of pa- 
rental involvement as a result. 

In our schoolwide project schools, we just targeted a very small 
amount of money, between $5,000 and $6,000 for staff development 
and it made a tremendous difference. It really paid off. We always 
work at making sure that the teachers; and the parents; and the 
paraprofessionals; and the administration; and on the secondary 
level, the student representatives, work together in all of the plan- 
ning and all of the implementation. And of course, the Teacher s 
Center Program, which has been probably the most successful staff 
development program in the city was originally a Federal program. 
It started as a Federal program in the Carter administration in 
1978. One of the things that the committee might want } to think 
about is providing some funding so that that the Teacher s Center 
Program could be expanded so that every schoolwide project school 
could have it. . 

You know we also have the situation where there is always a lot 
of talk about the need for parental involvement, and I think it is 
an absolutely fundamental need. In the schoolwide project schools 
we have, as I said, a lot of parental involvement. A lot of the par- 
ent leaders in those schools have become citywide, and in some 
ways nationwide spokespersons for reform and innovation and 
speak at education conferences. 

The parent leadership from P.S. 41 in Queens has been a leader 
in this. And we believe that bringing parents and teachers together 
in this way is really the key to success. 
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I don't have an awful lot of time. We /e an awful lot that we 
could talk about. Let me just very quickly conclude by saying that 
we need pre-K, we'd like to see SuperStart— which you know is a 
really wonderful program for children who otherwise probably 
would spend their school careers in special education— it integrates 
special education and regular education kids. We find that we have 
a tremendous high rate of kids going into regular education, if they 
have a chance to enjoy SuperStart. 

We agree with the changes in immigrant aid, folding the emer- 
gency immigrant education into Title VII, and of course, the expan- 
sion of the LEP programs of the Federal Government. We want to 
see that' happen. 

We also applaud the emphasis on safety, school safety, violence 
prevention, is an absolute essential. WeVe got to give schools like 
this, which exist all over our urban centers and which are oases for 
our children, weVe got to give them the security that they need to 
be able to do the job when tliey get into this building. 

And they need to feel safe coming to school, and they need to feel 
safe once they are in school. And the parents have to be assured 
that their children are safe. We want to see that part of the reau- 
thorization survive and flourish. 

And we're also very happy to see separate funding for arts edu- 
cation. Usually when there are budget cuts, the first thing that 
goes is art and music; and especially the center of art and music 
of the world being right here in New York City, we think that it's 
absolutely criminal. We know that our children need arts education 
desperatelv, and we're very, very pleased that the reauthorization 
will provide for that. 

We want to thank you very much for the relationship that we 
have, for all of your past help, and we look forward to working with 
you tosee to it that the reauthorization, as envisioned by the com- 
mittee s work, will go forward and will succeed. Thank vou verv 
much. J 

Mr. Engel. Thank you very much. I'm not going to ask all the 
questions that I wanted to ask. I just wanted to make a few com- 
ments on some of the things that you have said. I notice that many 
times you referred to the importance of partnerships between 
teachers, parents, and educ«;. f ors. I certainly agree, being a former 
teacher, being a parent of children enrolleu in the public school sys- 
tem, and being a product of the public schools of this district. In 
fact, I couldn't agree more. 

And I am very happy that in the City of New York there has 
been good interaction between parents, administrators, and teach- 
ers. I'm very, very happy that you mentioned that and stressed 
that in your testimony. In regards to school safety violence preven- 
tion, we have introduced a Safe Schools Bill in Congress, trying to 
get additional funding for violence prevention in the schools. 

And in terms of arts education, the other issue that you men- 
tioned, that also must be viewed in partnership with the private 
sector as well. 

I would just like to ask you one generic question. What would 
you say if someone said, "What is the biggest problem facing teach- 
ers today in our schools, today here in New York City?" 
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Ms. FELDMAN. It's hard to — I'd like to just give some things some 
equal weight, because our problems are enormous. I think when 
you ask teachers that question, and there have been a lot of sur- 
veys of teachers, they will say, number one, they want more paren- 
tal involvement and support for the kids, as partners. You know, 
Fd just like to say that we don't always get that. 

We get it in schools like this one, in schoolwide project schools, 
and shared decisionmaking schools. We also know that because of 
a lack of resources, class sizes are huge. And there is nothing more 
difficult than trying to do an innovative reform program when you 
have huge class sizes such as the fifth grade that this building will 
now have to deal with this year. And' teachers will tell you, "Give 
me a smaller class size. Let me spend more attention on my kids." 

We have very, very high class sizes in New York City, 1 to 12 
• more children in every single class than exists in the rest of the 
State. And that is purely and simply a function of resources, and 
it's a situation that not too many other communities allow to exist. 

Now, in addition to lowering class size, we want to do all of the 
innovative education reforms that are talked about in the Reau- 
thorization Act. That creates an ambiance for those reforms, that 
and staff development. 

So I would say the parental involvement, the resources for the 
lowering of class size, and the provision of staff development, and 
keep our schools safe. Keep us out of harms way, and our children 
will flourish. 

Mr. OWENS. I have just one question and that is, the present bill, 
as proposed by the administration, calls for a dramatic shifting of 
funds away from certain suburban communities into the areas of 
greatest need, the inner cities and the rural areas. That will not 
be accepted without a fight. There is a fight that is going to take 
place and I wondered if your national office, if AFT has taken a po- 
sition yet on that? 

Ms. FELDMAN. We are supportive of driving the funds to the 
areas of greatest need. And we also, as I said 

Mr. OWENS. UFT and this city has, but has AFT definitely taken 
that position? 

Ms. FELDMAN. I believe that AFT has, yes. Yes, they have, as far • 
as I know. And if they haven't, I certainly will be there pushing 
them to do it. Now, you know though, better than I, that in politics 
you often may have to make some compromises to get something 
done. One of the things that we hope will not happen here is that 
we end up in a debilitating confrontation between the "have nots" 
and the "have littles," as i said earlier. 

There is no question in my mind, and our organization will fully 
support this position, that concentrating the funding on the need- 
iest children is what needs to be done. And we will be supporting 
moving in that direction. 

Mr. OWENS. I think the President is to be congratulated that he 
has done the right thing in moving in this direction, and I'd like 
to see all of us make certain that he gets as much support as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. As I indicated, also I am a 
former teacher. It's good to be back in the schools, but I am cer- 
tainly disturbed to hear that you can have class sizes close to 40 
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youngsters. It seems as though we're working backwards. I'm sure 
that if you had the authority, you would certainly see that that is 
turned around. 

Just once again, on the business of school funding, as you know 
in New Jersey we had quite a tussle when the Governor attempted 
to shift funding from the wealthier districts to the 30 special needs 
districts. It became a very serious battle. I understand that New 
York has some sort of system where it accommodates poorer dis- 
tricts to some degree. 

And there was a plan that went through in Kentucky that really 
worked very well. They were able to do the Robin Hood sort of leg- 
islation without too much of a problem. Anticipating the new legis- 
lation, do you anticipate opposition, not necessarily perhaps from 
the city districts but from the suburban New York State districts, 
the more wealthy districts? 

^ Ms. Feldman. Let me say first of all, looking across the river, 
I've been a great admirer of your Governor. I think that he really 
worked hard at doing the right thing. We have found in New York 
State that we cannot take a position which would take from dis- 
tricts who have a little more in order to put that money into dis- 
tricts which need a lot more. It just creates a split among people 
who care about education. 

And we have worked very hard to try to create a compromise sit- 
uation in the State. We still don't get our fa:" share here in New 
York City, which is true of course in most States where the large 
urban centers are not getting their fair share of State aid. But we 
have been able to incrementally increase it, at least up until a cou- 
ple of years ago when the recession hit and we suffered some huge 
cuts, but we have been able to incrementally increase it pulling to- 
gether alliances with suburban legislators as well. 

Now, I think that there will be resistance. There is no question 
about it. There is going to be resistance from legislators represent- 
ing districts that will lose some of their Chapter 1 funding as a re- 
sult of the Reauthorization Act. 

And I think that ultimately, just being a realist, that some com- 
promises will have to be made. But I hope that those compromises 
don't compromise the basic position of concentrating the bulk of the 
resources on the children and the districts that need it most, that 
have the greatest concentrations of poverty. 

Precisely because of the situation that you talked about, that ex- 
ists in so many States, of inequities within the State itself, govern- 
ment aj; the Federal level really should be the place where those 
inequities are set right. And this is an opportunity for the first 
time in our history, thanks to President Clinton, it is the first time 
in our history where the Federal Government is actually trying to 
play that role 

After all, it was the very meaning of the Chapter 1 funding, Title 
I funding when it first was envisioned, that it would go to those 
most in need, to the kids who were most at a disadvantage because 
they did not live in wealthy areas. And this Reauthorization Act 
carries that to its 1990s level. 

And I think we are going to have to fight very hard trying to get 
as many allies as we can, even though we know that there will be 
some places that are losing funding. We're going to have to fight 
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very hard to keep that basic principle of providing the funding to 
the kids who need it most, because that's one of the only ways that 
we are going to begin to set right the inequities in this country. 
And that is the role the Federal Government should play. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. I did have another quick 
question. But let me just state it though, perhaps, time is running 
out. There is legislation that we are looking at called the Oppor- 
tunity to Learn. Many of us feel that when we read books like Jon- 
athan Kozol's, "Savage Inequalities," this whole question about 
funding and poor and richer districts, there is a move on the part 
of the Federal Government to move towards standardized tests, na- 
tional tests. 

Many of us on the committee feel th-'/c it's wrong to have stand- 
ardized national tests when young people are not given the aame 
opportunity to learn. They are going to be the victim twice, the vic- 
tim of not having the opportunity with the resources, and their 
being the victim the second time because they are going to fail the 
test. 

And we are for national standards and higher standards, but the 
committee is very adamant about the fact that we should not pe- 
nalize the student. Where do you stand on this whole question of 
opportunity to learn? 

Ms. FELDMAN. Well, I am very, very much in favor of seeing to 
it that the resources are there to enable all of our children to meet 
the standards. We favor the standards and not just — I don't think 
we are talking about a standardized test across the entire Nation, 
Mr. Payne. That is not what the legislation envisions, as I under- 
stand it. We are talking about a variety of different assessments. 
They will be developed oy the individual States, tailored to school 
districts in their States. 

But there will be standards at the national level like other coun- 
tries have that schoolchildren will have to meet. And I have abso- 
lutely no question in my mind that our kids can meet those stand- 
ards. I would not like to see a situation where we take the position 
that because they do have additional burdens, no question about it, 
that somehow we have to create a different standard for them. I 
would be very much opposed to that. 

Let's fight like hell to get the resources in there so that our kids 
who do need extra help get the extra help. But let's see to it that 
they meet the same standards that all kids are expected to meet 
in this country. 

Mr. MANTON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Not being a member of 
the committee, I'm not going to press my luck and take up too 
much time. But for one who may not be as well-versed as some of 
the other members of the subcommittee, my question is, you talked 
about eliminating pull-out programs and getting toward schoolwide 
projects. What are some of the pull-out programs that you would 
rather see on a districtwide level? 

Ms. Feldman. Well, actually I wouldn't make that decision on a 
districtwide level. I would let the school — I mean, that's one of the 
marvelous attributes of having a schoolwide program because it 
doesn't mean that you might not have some children who need 
some additional help at some point during the day. But we want 
the school to be able to organize it so that you don't have, as we've 
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had in so many Chapter 1 schools, a sort of automatic 10 a.m. 
every morning, no matter what else is happening in that classroom. 

A remedial reading teacher comes in, pulls out three or four chil- 
dren, which immediately everybody understands that it is for reme- 
diation, takes those children out of an involvement with the rest 
of their classmates and whatever it was that the class was doing 
at that moment. 

Teachers have for a long time, and as I said, at least classroom 
teachers have felt that that is not the way to handle providing 
extra help. So that schools will develop a wide variety of ways in 
which children who need extra help get it since they will have the 
resources under the new Act in a schoolwide program w do that. 

So that is what we're talking about, we're not talking about 
eliminating extra help for children. We're talking about scheduling 
it differently, organizing it differently, and making sure that the 
classroom itself is the place where the children do their real learn- 
ing. 

Mr. M anton. Thank you very much, Ms. Feldman. Til yield back 
the balance of my time to the Chairman. 

Mr. ENGEL. Okay. Thank yea. I want to thank Sandy Feldman 
for her excellent testimony. I know we will be working with you 
closely in the future as we work on the bill. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Feldman. Thank you. 

Mr. ENGEL. Before we call our next panelist, there are many, 
many dignitaries in the audience. I just want to acknowledge three 
of them: the local community school board president, Loretta Jones, 
is here; and school board member and former president, Carla 
Ginsburg. I also want to acknowledge Dr. Yvonne Young, who is 
the deputy assistant superintendent for the Division of Special 
Education in the Bronx. Thank you for being here today. 

Our next panelist is Mr. Ronald K. Shelp who is the president 
and CEO of the .New York City Partnership, Incorporated, the New 
York Chamber of Commerce and Industry. And let me just say to 
all our panelists and future panelists, we are putting your official 
testimony, as written in full, into the record. I would ask everyone 
to summarize their testimony in about five minutes, and then we'll 
proceed to questions. This way we can get all of our panelists in. 
Thank you. Mr. Shelp? 

Mr. Shelp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Congratulations to you 
and the members, for organizing this ,^ry important hearing. I'm 
pleased to give you the views of the business community and the 
private sector on the legislation. Accompanying me to my right is 
Nelson Smith, Wao is vice president of education and youth em- 
ployment at the New York City Partnership. 

I will give you a quick summary since you have the written testi- 
mony. As I think you know, the business community is placing un- 
precedented emphasis on education reform. Each year the Chamber 
of Commerce does a survey with Price Waterhouse of the business 
community of New York. We call it the Business Pulse. And this 
year it placed, just after crime, education as the need that must be 
addressed in New York. 

We also for five years have been surveying the members of the 
New York City Partnership, and again education comes out either 
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number one or number two as the issue that must be addressed by 
the business community. n 

Mr. Engel. Excuse me. I'm not sure if the mike in on. Could you 
make sure that it is on? Okay. Hold it a little closer, I think. 

Mr. Shelp. Okay, fine. Finally, many chief executive officers tell 
me privately about the constant mismatch they find between their 
company's needs and the preparation of public school graduates. 

I think what is noteworthy about this hearing is that you are not 
only going to hear from the Chancellor, and you have heard from 
Sandy Feldman, but you are going to be receiving a letter, each of 
you here, that I have a copy of. that is not only signed by them, 
but by the Mayor, the unions, and the business community, all sup- 
porting this legislation. That is quite a statement in itself. 

To me the most important aspect of this legislation is that it will 
finally attach the engine of Federal spending to the train of reform, 
because it's going to put thousands of more urban schools on the 
same path toward higher standards and greater school-level ac- 
countability where only a few now travel. 

What Fd like to do is just give you brief comments on four spe- 
cific aspects of the legislation that we think deserve support. First, 
we applaud the administration's proposed change in the overall 
funding proposal placing more resources in the poorest schools and 
school districts. 

The Partnership has been fighting this fight in New York State 
for years where you have 37 percent of the students in New York 
City but they only get 34 percent of the State funding. And we'll 
continue to fight it. And we believe that the proposed change in 
Federal policy derives from the same principle, scare resources 
should go to those in greatest need. 

Secondly, the business community supports educators having 
more authority over school resources. By allowing more Title I 
money to be spent on schoolwide projects, this legislation will give 
teachers, principals, and parents more power to make decisions 
based on the needs of students rather than the rules attached to 
funding streams. , 

You know, Mr. Chairman, there is an analogy here with whats 
been going on in American business in recent years as they've had 
to retool because of worldwide competition. They've learned 
through decentralization to have the decisions made down at the 
local level where services are being delivered to customers. In this 
case, the customers are the students, and it makes sense to do the 
same thing here. , 

The third point is that the bill is based on the premise that high 
standards of academic performance should apply to all students. It 
will help eliminate the pull-out programs, the testing processes 
that have established a separate and often unequal set of expecta- 
tions for poor children. 

And the fourth principle reason that we support this bill is be- 
cause it provides a stronger professional development for teachers, 
something that we very much believe in. There is a lot else I could 
comment on if we had time. For example, we applaud the provision 
to fund demonstration projects for new charter schools. This will 
help enlarge the supply of distinctive high quality programs for 
New York students. 
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Let me end . however, Mr. Chairman, by personally thanking you 
for introducing the Community Arts Partnership Act which will 
give disadvantaged children increased access to their cultural and 
artistic heritage. Over the years I have served on several arts 
boards in New York City, and I know how important it is. 

Just last week the Partnership, the Port Authority of New York, 
and the Alliance for the Arts released this study here, entitled, 
"The Arts as an Industry, Their Economic Importance to the New 
York/New Jersey Metropolitan Region." And it had some extraor- 
dinary findings. It basically documented the extraordinary impact 
of the arts on the economy of our region. Ten billion dollars in reve- 
nue, and more than 100,000 jobs annually. That is quite a signifi- 
cant finding. 

We believe— and that is why we are so enthused about your 
Community Arts Partnership Act— that New York's children de- 
serve a chance to experience the cultural richness of their city as 
well as to participate fully in it's future economy. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. ENGEL. Thank you very much. I wrote all your four points 
down, and I think they're very, very well taken. I would like to ask 
you to talk a little bit about the bill you referred to that I intro- 
duced involving the arts. 

I feel that the private sector can play a very important role, and 
should play a very important role in working with our educators. 
That is one of the reasons why I introduced the Community Arts 
Partnership Act. 

So I would just like you to very briefly explain to us where you 
see the private sector being involved in these types of things, and 
how you think you could best work with our local schools. 

Mr. Shelp. I'll be glad to try although I must admit that I don't 
know all the details of the bill, but I agree with it in principle. 
First, the broad principle which drove this study with the Port Au- 
thority and the Alliance for the Arts is that growth in jobs is the 
key to everybody benefiting. 

In missions that we had taken abroad, because Mayor Dinkins 
has designated the Partnership and the Chamber as the City's 
international marketing arm, we had our eyes opened in an inter- 
esting way by foreigners, as oppossd to having them opened at 
home. Again and they said to us, your great asset, one of the rea- 
sons we chose to locate in New York City over other cities, even 
though frankly you are more expensive than many other cities, is 
because of your cultural institutions. 

So we decided that if that is true, there must be some economic 
benefit that we hadn't understood. Because all too often the arts 
are thought of in other ways, such as just improving your life 
which is important, but there are some economic benefits. So that 
led to these studies which are now confirming the economic bene- 
fits. 

That will drive us in our dealings with government where all too 
often when there are budget problems, as there are in New York 
City and New York State, the arts is one of the first things to be 
cut. To the Mayor's credit, that has not been his decision, but there 
is a trend, if we look nationally, you know, if you've got to cut 
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somewhere, why the arts? So clearly the arts have an economic 
consequence. , , , 

Now, secondly, those from more privileged backgrounds tend to 
get exposed to these great arts institutions. New York has more to 
expose than probably any city in the country, if not the world. Ana, 
basically, the principles in your bill ^at we sympathize with are 
making sure that there are opportunities for that exposure ot 
young people to the arts regardless of economic background. 

I mean, that's the driving force, what you have to do. The busi- 
ness community has programs in this area, and I would be de- 
lighted to work with you and others in developing more. 

Mr. ENGEL. Thank you. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. I would also like to thank you 
for your testimony on the whole question of the arts, and I would 
like to have a copy of the report. We've found that the arts can be 
a draw for industrial development, for a city to come back. 

In Newark right now one of the biggest projects that we ve had 
in several decades is the fact that a performing arts center will be 
built in the city, because it was felt that this would be a 'way to 
draw people in New Jersey to the city. I think that we need to have 
activities like in Camden where an aquarium was developed, and 
now people are coming in. , . 

So therefore, we're seeing additional kinds of service being cre- 
ated,' and we're hoping the same thing will happen with the New- 
ark Performing Arts Center, to draw people from New Jersey into 
the city so that we can then try to use the arts and music as a in- 
dustry, a service industry, but a very important industry to draw 
people back. ^ ,. 

Even taking something like the U.S. Open, by its standing in 
New York City, it gives the prestige and also all the other things 
that come along with it. So I really have no question and just want 
to compliment you and just say how on target I think you are. 

Because of the success of New York, that is why New Jersey, I 
think, has decided to try that in Newark, its largest city, because 
of the success that we've seen in the City of New York. 

Mr. MANTON. I'd just like to compliment the Partnership in try- 
ing to make a wedding between the private sector business inter- 
ests and education, because unless we have that right fit of edu- 
cated students who can then be employed readily, we're missing 

the mark. , T , 

Just on the arts, again I think an important connection— 1 m a 
member and maybe some of the other members are members of the 
, Arts Caucus, and we learn by way of that membership that art and 
cultural, galleries, theater, dance, restaurants, hotels, all these 
things are interconnected. 

And someone, I forget what the gross figure was but it was a 
number of billions of dollars, and it turned out to be, perhaps, if 
not number one, right up there with what we offer in New York 
to people that come and visit with us and spend money on all of 
these events. The arts are not only a big revenue producer but also 
provides an awful lot of jobs in New York City. 

I think it's important that art be looked upon separately and not 
as something that can be cut when other sides of the budget re- 
quire some cuts. I'll turn this back to our distinguished chairman. 
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Mr. Engel. Okay. I want to thank Mr. Shelp for being here, and 
I appreciate his testimony. And thank you for all the good work 
that you do. 

When we first heard about the appointment of our new school 
chancellor there were many people who said that he was a miracle 
maker and a lot of good things were said about him. I must also 
say that his timing is also just perfect as well. So it gives me great 
pleasure , to call on our next panelist, the Honorable Ramon 
Lortines who is the new Chancellor of the New York City Board 
ot liaucation. 

I believe this is the first time, as Chancellor, that he has had the 
opportunity to testify before a House panel on education. So I want 
to welcome you here, Mr. Chancellor. 

I want to say that recently I had the good fortune to speak with 
the Chancellor on the telephone, based on a problem that we had 
right here in District 11 with a school, P.S. 83, involving the asbes- 
tos problem. I believe that the principal of P.S. 83, Ronald Imundi 
was here earlier Anyway after one discussion with the Chancellor,' 
he was at P.S. 83 the next day and the school was ultimately shut 
greatly pleasing the parents, teachers, and administrators. 

I just want to say, Mr. Chancellor, if this is any indication of the 
way that you operate, I want you to know that I'm very impressed 
and I believe you are going to be a great chancellor for the City 
of New York. I welcome you and I look forward to hearing your tes- 
com°e ny ' forward to working with you during the years to 

fw r V C0RTIN - ES - T hai i k you vep y much - Let me say that the words 
tnat i am going to share with you today and the paper that we 
have developed represent the efforts of a great many people. The 
input of parents, the input of teachers, the input of administrators 

staffwfll 0 ^ tra K office ^ d 1 want you to know that District 
stall will be made available to you and your staff, if you so desire 
as you proceed with the deliberation on this particular matter. 

As the new Chancellor of the New York City Schools, I feel it a 
privilege to be sharing with you these remarks. I am strongly com- 

Snl, 0 ofnn be 6f that ^ Children can meet the hi e h standards 
of Goals 2000 if we provide them with the necessary resources 
The proposed litle I Reauthorization is based on the principle that 
all children even our most disadvantaged, can succeed when expec- 
tations are high and the program content is challenging 

1 he new bill provides schools nationwide with a means to carry 
out this commitment. The bill targets funds to the neediest chil- 
dren and provides the flexibility to direct dollars where they will 
do the most good. It is encouraging that the Federal Government 
is taking a leadership role in guiding this important effort to re- 
lorm education nationwide. 

Under the proposed legislation all levels of government will now 
cooperate in meeting the demanding Goals 2000. The proposed re- 
authorization of Title I complements the philosophy of the New 
HvS°i lty ?° a - d °f Edu ? ation and builds on many successful initT 
tives already m place. I am most pleased with the bill's focus on 
total school reform, rather than piecemeal program implementa- 
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New York City is currently a leader in the movement for site- 
based management, giving schools greater autonomy and flexibility 
to improve teaching and learning, I am also pleased that the bill 
recognizes the critical need for sustained, high quality professional 
development, and the involvement of parents as partners through 
the school-parent compacts. 

Most significantly, by targeting national resources to those chil- 
dren in greatest need, school districts will be better equipped to ful- 
fill their moral mandate to prepare all children to meet high stand- 
ards At present, 290,000 disadvantaged students are eligible to re- 
ceive services under Chapter 1, and only 237,000 are being served. 
This number will double with the passage of the new legislation. 

New York City children will benefit in two additional ways. The 
proposed legislation calls for a nationwide increase in Title I fund- 
ing, and it provides us with greater flexibility in using these dollars 
effectively. The increase in the nationwide appropriation for Title 
I affirms the seriousness of the bill's stated goal, to provide high 
quality education to all children. 

This principle is further outtressed by the many provisions that 
encourage education for Title I children with all other children in 
a school, instead of perpetuating a remedial track focused on low 
level skills. The infusion of additional Federal dollars to New York 
City will be of great help in meeting the multiple needs of an in- 
creasingly poor student population, many of whoin are newly ar- 
rived in this country and who are non-English speaking. 

Our system is currently experiencing the strain of meeting these 
demands at a time of shrinking resources. This fiscal year, New 
Yo-k City schools lost $57 million in Federal funding due to the use 
for the first time of the 1990 Census data in the Federal Chapter 
1 allocations. 

Our school system is responsible of the education of one million 
students with an enrollment that continues to grow. With more 
than 138,000 immigrant children from 188 countries entering the 
New York City schools over the last three years, growth in the im- 
migrant population is a major contributing factor to the overall en- 
rollment growth. 

Our students currently speak 120 different languages, addition- 
ally there are 128,000 students receiving special education services. 
The percentage of students who receive public assistance (40 per- 
cent), are eligible for free lunch (62 percent), and come from single 
parent families continue to increase. 

Our poorest children and their families are the most vulnerable 
to violence, drugs, and health problems that plague our poorest 
neighborhoods. New York City schools are sensitive to the needs of 
limited-English-proficient children and their families. In this re- 
gard there are valuable recommendations in the new bill on Title 
I Reauthorization introduced by Congressman Serrano, that focus 
on the needs of these populations. t 

Despite the reduction in resources, we have been successful in re- 
structuring services to accommodate the new and challenging 
needs of our students and providing expanding options in the deliv- 
ery of services. For example, one school district in the Bronx has 
redesigned its program from a pull-out to an onriched in-class pro- 
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gram supported by more intensive staff development to improve 
teaching and learning. 

New York City has the most extensive schoolwide projects initi- 
ated in the country. To date, 181 schools have taken advantage of 
the schoolwide project provision in our current Chapter 1 law to re- 
structure educational programs for students. Our successful 
schoolwide programs build on the strength of the whole school com- 
munity including parents, administrators, teachers to design a pro- 
gram that takes into account all of the needs of the individual 
child. 

In an exemplary program, children stay in the regular classroom 
rather than being singled out for pull-out for remediation instruc- 
tion. They learn in personalized, small group settings. Children 
also participate in extended schoolday activities such as the Early 
Risers Homework Club, and afterschool reading, math, and arts 
programs. 

Staff development is built into the total program, and staff meets 
on a regular basis to assess children's progress and adapt the pro- 
gram as necessary to help each individual child succeed. Parents 
are an important part of the entire program. They participate as 
volunteers in afterschool adult literacy and homework helper pro- 
grams, and receive information, whenever possible, in their pri- 
mary language. 

We have also developed innovative early childhood intervention 
initiatives with enriched services which provide a jump-start for 
success. For example, our Chapter 1 supported SuperStart pre- 
kindergarten program provides a warm, nurturing place for both 
children and their families. The children begin their day with a 
wonderful breakfast while their parents are working with social 
workers and family assistants to gain new skills in everything from 
parenting to learning English. 

After breakfast the children are surrounded by books, art mate- 
rials, a housekeeping corner, and musical instruments. These chil- 
dren are getting their first positive experience with school as they 
learn to make decisions, play in groups, interact with other chil- 
dren and adults from many cultural backgrounds, and expand their 
understanding of the world by exploring their communities and ex- 
perimenting with language and mathematics concepts through 
music, storytelling, and blocks. 

New York City has developed a wide spectrum of new secondary 
school programs, including additional option high schools and edu- 
cational options within those high schools, as well as an array of 
specialized high schools tailored to the diverse needs of our student 
population. 

We go on to explore in this paper the opportunities that we are 
talking about, that we are developing performance-based assess- 
ment tools in math and reading. As a system we are developing 
benchmarks to determine how well all of our children are progress- 
ing regarding high standards, and to assess how well we can better 
serve them. This will be achieved by using systemwide data to 
identify successful programs. 

Yd like to highlight the elements of the bill submitted by the De- 
partment that will best support our efforts in the New York City 
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school, comprehensive, nurturing, high quality instruction to all 

St We n ^ in full agreement with the bill's focus on high standards, 
the same high standards for all students. We also applaud the bill s 
emphasis on keeping children in their regular classrooms. It , is our 
responsibility as educators to ensure that children targeted for 
Title I services receive the necessary supports to succeed in the 
mainstream in both education and future career opportunity. 

I think I want to, because I know all of you can read, I want to 
go to some of the areas that I think there are some concerns that 
we would like to bring to your attention, and we would like you to 

CO F S or d your benefit, I have skipped to page 8 of this particular docu- . 
ment. While we support the principles of the proposed Title I Reau- 
thorization, we would also like to take this opportunity to identify 
our concerns based on our initial review of the legislation. We 
wholeheartedly support the educational reform agenda put forth in 
this bill but we have reservations about making Title 1 the vehicle 
of reform through proposed additional funding with no guarantee 
of additional funding. , 

Without additional funds we cannot meet the proposed new man- 
dates such as two required health screenings in high poverty ele- 
mentary schools, the doubling of the required hours of instruction 
for neglected and delinquent youth, and new staff development re- 
quirement and the emphasis on mentoring and career and college 
preparation for students above grade six. 

While we support these initiatives, if additional funding suffi- 
cient to meet the mandate is not provided, the new requirements 
will result in the diminution of other instructional services in order 

t °The 1 proposed change in school eligibility solely based on poverty 
is one we support. However, a preliminary analysis of this change, 
assuming no new funding, suggests that the implementation of this 
change in New York City would cause some high poverty schools 
currently serving iarge numbers of low-achieving schools to lose as 
much as 25 percent of their current allocation. 

Under the current law, the comparability issue is measured 
based on allocation of staff to schools, not on per pupil expenditures 
as proposed in the new legislation. 

The proposed change would require a redistribution of staff 
among schools so that higher salaried, more experienced teachers 
are assigned to Title I schools. A period of transition would be re- 
quired to allow us to make the necessary changes, to redistribute 
the teaching staff, and to meet the comparability standard in co- 
operation and in negotiation with our union. _ 

The bill puts a heavy emphasis on new State i^ies in setting 
standards, developing assessment instruments, and providing tech- 
nical assistance. While we support these activities in principle, 
there are many unanswered questions on how these new respon- 
sibilities will be carried out. There is also a lack of definition on 
what constitutes high quality instruction and high. quality student 
assessment, and how these provisions will be translated into regu- 
lations. 
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We do not support the proposed integration of Chapter 2 into a 
transformed Dwight D. Eisenhower professional development pro- 
gram. The national education agenda should promote the mathe- 
matics and science education provisions of the current Eisenhower 
program, not gut the one available funding source that covers math 
and science education and technology. These funds must continue 
to pe focused on improving instruction and supporting professional 
development in these areas. r 

Lastly, the continued use of geographical area of defined school 
attendance zone makes the identification of eligible schools ex- 
tremely difficult as we implement school choice programs for chil- 
dren and their families. Indeed, given our open admission policy at 
the high school level, and the availability of mass transit which al- 
lows students to travel all over the city to attend school, this provi- 
tremd/dlffiilt determination of hi S h sch ° o1 eligibility ex- 

Since many of pur students do not submit forms for free or re- 
duced lunch, funds are not often channeled to the high schools of 

wf. u are n ^ located ] n high P ove rty neighborhoods but serve 
large numbers of poor students. Alternatives which better accom- 
modate local school choice must be considered. 

tw« i 0 lu- Cern u f^ e far ° utwei g. he d by our strong conviction that 
this legislation holas great promise for disadvantaged students in 

nrlf 1 ^ •. U v5u C0 ^ nt u y -n The urgent need for educational reform 
presents us with both challenges and opportunities. 

We are pleased that the Federal Government has accepted the 
challenge and assumed a leadership role in this effort. We cannot 
relegate our poor and disadvantaged children to secondary inferior 
education for whence they will never emerge. If we are to break the 
iron cycle of povert: in this country, all children must be given the 
opportunity to succeed. B 

The legislation before us today is a very important step towards 
reaching the goal. For the future benefit of our children, of our Na- 
tion, I request your support of this bill, along with your consider- 
ation of the issues that we have raised. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cortines follows:] 
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TESTIMONY SUBMITTED BV RAMON C. CORTINES 
CHANCELLOR, NEW YORK BOARD OF bDUCATlON 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND U\BOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 



I want to thank the subcommittee on Llementary, Secondary and 
Vocationa 1 Education, and Congressman Eliot Engel, for affording me the 
opportunity to speak today. As the new Chancellor of the New York City 
schools, I feel privileged to be at the helm of the nation's largest school system 
at a time of such exciting and promising change on the national educational 



I am strongly committed to the belief that ail children can meet the high 
standards of Goals 2000 il we provide them with the necessary resources. The 
proposed Title I reauthorization is based on the principle that all children, even 
our most disadvantaged, can succeed when expectations are high and the 
program content is challenging. The new bill provides schools nationwide with 
a means to carry out this commitment. The bill targets funds to the neediest 
children and provides the flexibility to direct dollars where they will do the most 
good- 
It is encouraging that the Federal government is taking a leadership 
role in guiding this important effort to reform education nationwide. Under the 
proposed legislation, all levels of government will now cooperate in meeting the 
demanding standards of Goals 2000. 

The proposed reauthorization of Title I complements the philosophy of 
the New York City Board of Education and builds on many successful initiatives 
already in place. I am most pleased with the bill's focus on total school reform , 
rather than piecemeal program implementation. New York City is currently a 
leader in the movement for site-based management, giving schools greater 
autonomy and flexibility to improve teaching and learning. I am also pleased 
that the bill recognizes the critical need for sustained, high-quality professional 
development and the involvement of parents as partners through school-parent 
compacts. 

Most significantly, by targeting national resources to those children in 
greatest need, school districts will be better equipped to fulfill their moral 
mandate to prepare all children to meet high standards. At present, 290,000 
disadvantaged students are eligible to receive services under Chapter 1 , and 
only 237,000 are being served. This number will double with the passage of 
the new legislation. New York City's children will benefit in two additional ways: 
the proposed legislation calls for a nationwide increase in Title I funding and it 
provides us with greater flexibility in using these dollars effectively. 

The increase in the nationwide appropriation for Title I affirms the 
seriousness of the bill's stated goal to provide a high-quality education to all 
children. This principle is further buttressed by the many provisions that 
encourage education for Title I children with all other children in a school, 
instead of perpetuating a remedial track focused on low-level skills. 

The infusion of additional Federal dollars to New York City will be of 
great help in meeting the multiple needs of an increasingly poor student 
population, many of whom are newly arrived in this country and are non- 
English-speaking. Our system is currently experiencing the strain of meeting 
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these demands at a time of shrinking resources. This fiscal year, New York 
City's schools lost $57.8 million in federal funding due to the use for the first 
time of 1990 census data in Federal Chapter 1 allocations. 

Our school system is responsible for the education of one million 
students, with an enrollment that continues to grow. With more than 138,000 
immigrant students from 188 countries entering the New York City public 
schools over thelast three years, growth in the immigrant population is a major 
contributing factor to overall enrollment growth. 

Our students currently speak 120 different languages. Additionally, there 
are 128,000 students receiving special education services. The percentage of 
students who receive public assistance (40%), are eligible for free lunch (62%), 
and come from single parent families continues to increase. Our poorest 
children and their families are the most vulnerable to the violence, drugs and 
health problems that plague our poorest neighborhoods. 

New York City's schools are sensitive to the needs of limited English 
proficient children and their families. In this regard, there are valuable 
recommendations in the new bill on Title I Reauthorization introduced by Bronx 
Congressman Jose E. Serrano that focus on the needs of this population. The 
particular strengths in that bill are the inclusion of limited English proficient 
students in all aspects of the Title I program, the support of preschool programs, 
the statement on parent empowerment, the integration of health and social 
services into the total school program, and the updating of census data every 
two years. 

Despite the reductions in resources, we have been successful in 
restructuring services to accommodate the new and challenging needs of our 
students and providing expanded options in the delivery of services. For 
example, one school district in the Bronx has redesigned its program from a 
pull-out to an enriched in-class program, supported by more intensive staff 
development to improve teaching and learning. 

New York City has the most extensive schoolwide projects initiative in the 
country. To date, 181 schools have taken advantage of the schoolwide projects 
provisions in the current Chapter 1 law to restructure educational programs for 
students. Our successful schoolwide programs build on the strengths of the 
whole school community , including parents, administrators, and teachers, to 
design a program that takes into account aJi the needs of the individual child. 

In an exemplary program, children stay in the regular classroom, rather 
than being singled out for pull-out remedial instruction. They learn in 
personalized, small group settings. Children also participate in extended 
school day activities such as an "early risers" homework club and after-school 
reading, math and arts programs. Staff development is built into the total 
program and staff meets on a regular basis to assess children's progress and 
adapt the program as necessary to help each child succeed. Parents are an 
important part of the entire program, participate as volunteers and in after- 
school adult literacy and homework helper programs and receive information, 
whenever possible, in their primary language. 

We have also developed innovative early childhood intervention 
initiatives with enriched services which provide a jump-start for success. For 
example, our Chapter 1-supported SuperStart prekindergarten program 
provides a warm, nurturing place for both children and their families. The 
children begin their day with a wonderful, nutritious breakfast, while their 
parents are working with social workers and family assistants to gain new skills 
in everything from parenting to learning English. After breakfast, the children 
are surrounded by books, art materials, a housekeeping corner, and musical 
instruments. These children are getting their first positive experience with 
school as they learn to make decisions, play in groups, interact with children 
and adults from many cultural backgrounds, and expand their understanding of 
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ine world by exploring their communities and experimenting with language and 
mathematics concepts through music, storytelling and blocks. When the day is 
done, parents and children leave school looking forward to the next day when 
more new and exciting experiences await them. 

New York City has also developed a wide spectrum of new secondary 
school programs, including educational option high schools and educational 
options within high schools, as well as an array of specialized high schools 
tailored to the diverse interests of our student population. Choice programs 
offer quality instructional programs in theme areas to attract participating 
students. Some of these schools, the New Visions schools, have been 
specially designed as laboratories for new types of instructional techniques, 
organizations, schedules, and activities. 

As we implement new. high-quality instructional programs, we are 
simultaneously developing more adequate ways to measure what students 
know and can do. In response to a growing recognition of the limitations of 
standardized tests, we are developing performance-based assessment tools in 
reading and math. New York City has already implemented performance- 
based tasks in mathematics for all seventh graders as part of our citywide 
assessment system in matheir.atics. This year we are moving forward in this 
effort by implementing performance-based tasks for fifth graders. 

As a system, we are also developing benchmarks to determine how well 
all of our children are progressing toward high standards and to assess how we 
can better serve them. This will be achieved by using systemwide data to 
identify successful programs, replicate them across the city, and eliminate those 
programs that are not succeeding. 

I would like to highlight the elements in the bill submitted by the United 
States Department of Education that will best support our efforts in New York 
City to provide comprehensive, nurturing, hiah-au alitv instruction to all of our 
students. 

We are in full agreement with the bill's focus on high standards, the same 
high standards, for all students. We also applaud the bill's emphasis on 
keeping children in their regular classrooms. It is our responsibility as 
educators to ensure that children targeted for Title I services receive the 
necessary supports to succeed in the mainstream in both education and future 
career opportunities. 

The new legislation also recognizes that the achievement of an average 
student in a high-poverty school is lower than the achievement of Chapter 1 
students in low-poverty schools. We applaud the principle of targeting Title I 
resources to the highest poverty school districts and schools. The new 
allocation formula appropriately provides a higher proportion of Title I dollars 
through concentration grants, so that more resources can be channeled to the 
pooresl schools. This provision demonstrates an awareness that obstacles to 
learning tend to be concentrated where poverty is concentrated. Without this 
addilional support, it is unlikely that we can equip children in high-poverty 
schools to attain high standards and achieve national education goals. 

The bill rightly places the locus of school reform at the school site itself, 
where the most informed decisions on instructional strategies can be made. It 
encourages schoolwide programs by lowering tne poverty level at which a 
school can become eligible from 75% to 65% poverty in 1995. and then to 50% 
poverty in subsequent years. 

This is particularly significanl in New Yoik City, where the cutoff for a 
Chapter 1 eligibility is presently at a poverty level of 62.23%. This means that 
virtually all of our Title I schools will become immediately eligible for school 
reform under the schoolwide programs provisions, allowing them the latitude to 
effectively coordinate resources for a ! ' students, one of the major goals of the 
bill. 
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With the expansion cf schoolwide program eligibility, Title I can become 
the engine of school reform affecting all children in high-poverty schools. By 
allowing schools to integrate their programs, strategies and resources. Title I 
can leverage the upgrading of the instructional program, including sustained 
professional development and increased parent involvement . For children in 
high-poverty schools to meet high performance standards, the chances for 
success are greatly increased when their entire instructional program, not just a 
separate Title I program, is enhanced and improved. 

The prescription for challenging performance standards for all students is 
reinforced by the new emphasis in non-schoolwide programs on instructional 
strategies that provide extended learning time, an accelerated, high-quality 
curriculum, coordination with the regular program, and intensive, sustained 
professional development. Our efforts to reach all disadvantaged children will 
be enhanced by the specific inclusion of children with limited English 
proficiency, the homeless, and children receiving services to overcome a 
disability. The new law will also allow Title l-funded personnel in non- 
schoolwide programs to participate in general professional development and 
school planning activities and to collaboratively teach with regular classroom 
teachers if participating children directly benefit. We also agree with the 
emphasis on assessments that do net rely exclusively on norm-referenced 
standardized tests. 

The new bill appropriately supports comprehensive planning and the 
coordination of programs in new, more flexible ways to meet the unique needs 
of the students in an individual school. Under the new law, Title I services can 
be coordinated with other educational services, including those services a child 
may receive before entering school and after leaving it, as well as with health 
and social services , to the extent feasible. 

We support the bill's focus on comprehensive and continuous planning 
at the state and local level, including the school site. All schools receiving Title I 
funds will now be required to submit plans that describe how schools will assist 
participating students to meet State-developod 'proficient' and "advanced' 
performance standards. We also support the ten-year planning process at the 
state and school level to be synchronized with the ten-year reauthorization of 
Title I. This emphasis on ongoing planning allows for the long-range strategic 
thinking and short-term adaptability that a truly effective plan requires. 

The bill realistically provides mechanisms to assist schools to realize the 
goal of high standards for all children. These include a sound emphasis 
throughout the bill on intensive, sustained, high-quality professional 
development. Freedom and flexibility are also consistently linked with 
increased accountability. This is a fair and appropriate trade-off. The new 
parent compact will help to ensure meaningful parent involvement in their 
children's education and snared responsibility among the entire school staff, 
students, and parents fo r improved student achievement. The bill rewards 
successful programs and provides a means of assistance and support to 
schools that are not making adequate progress. All of these provisions will give 
teeth to thu bill and help ensure the realization of its impressive goals. 

The proposed federal legislation strengthens the state-administered 
Even Start Family Literacy Program in its targeti ig of services to families most in 
need and extending eligibility for this intergenerational literacy program to teen 
parents. Additionally, to promote parents as partners in their children's 
education, Title I can .iow fund literacy training that is not otherwise available 
from other sources. 

Other parts of the federal legislative program that will benefit students in 
New York City include the simplification of the categories of funding in the 
Title VII (Bilingual Education Act) program, the streamlining of the Technical 
Assistance Centers, and the reconfiguration of the Safe and Drug-Free Schools 
and Communities Act. These provisions will allow our schools to coordinate 
programs and to better direct resources to where needs are greatest. 
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While we support the principles of the proposed Title I reauthorization 
bill, we would also like to take this opportunity to identify our concerns based on 
our initial review of the legislation. We wholeheartedly support the educational 
reform agenda put forth in the bill, but have reservations about making Title I the 
vehicle of reform through proposed additional funding with no guarantee of 
additional funding. Without additional funds we cannot meet proposed new 
mandates, such as two required health screenings in high-poverty elementary 
schools, the doubling of the required hours of instruction for neglected and 
delinquent youth, new staff development requirements and the emphasis on 
mentoring and career and college preparation for students above grade 6. 
While we support these initiatives, if additional funding sufficient to meet the 
mandates is not provided, the new requirements will result in a diminution of 
other instructional services in order to comply. 

The proposed change in school eligibility solely based on poverty is one 
we support. However, a preliminary analysis of this change, assuming no new 
funding, suggests that the implementation of this change in New York City 
would cause some high poverty schools currently serving large numbers of low- 
achieving students to lose as much as 25% of their current allocation. Since we 
currently allocate dollars only for children in the lowest quartile of academic 
performance, the proposed formula would result in a doubling of eligible 
students and a shift of dollar from lower achieving schools to higher achieving 
schools. While we remain strongly in favor of the premise of allocating funds to 
schools solely on the basis of poverty, a transitional period or school-based 
hold harmless provision would allow for the gradual introduction of the new 
criterion to avoid the sudden loss of funds and services to individual schools. 

Under the current law, comparability is measured based on the allocation 
of staff to schools — not on per pupil expenditures as proposed in the new 
legislation. The proposed change would require a redistribution of staff among 
schools so that higher salaried, more experienced teachers are assigned to 
Title 1 schools. . A period of transition would be required to allow us time to 
make the changes necessary to redistribute teaching staff and meet the new 
comparability standard. 

In addition, we need clarification regarding the requirement that "...the 
per-pupil amount of funds allocated to each school attendance area or each 
school be at least 80 percent of the per-pupil amount of funds received by the 
Local Education Agency (LEA)...". The intention appears to be to ensure that at 
least 80% of the funds received by the LEA is allocated to schools. However, 
the standard against which we would be measured is based on the census 
count of poor pupils, while the allocation to schools would be based on local 
measures such as free lunch counts. The provision should simplify the intent as 
well as the computation used to measure compliance. 

The bill puts a heavy emphasis on new state roles in setting standards, 
developing assessment instruments and providing technical assistance. While 
we support these activities in principle, there are many unanswered questions 
on how these new responsibilities will actually be carried out. There is also a 
lack of definition on what constitutes high-quality instruction and high-quality 
student assessments and how these provisions will be translated into 
regulations. Of major concern is the latitude given to State Education Agencies 
(SEA) for corrective action. The allowable actions appear to exceed those 
defined under State law. Moreover, the provision allows non-compliant LEAs to 
be abolished, restructured, or taken over by the very agencies who, through 
inequitable and inadequate funding formulas, may be responsible for the LEA's 
inability to meet programmatic standards and requirements. New York City, 
like other cities across the country, have filed suit against the State to remedy 
these inequities. 

We do not support the proposed integration of Chapter 2 into a 
transformed Dwight D. Eisenhower Professional Development Program. The 
national education agenda should promote the mathematics and science 
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education provisions of the current Eisenhower program, not gut the one 
available funding source that covers math and science education and 
technology. These funds must continue to be focused on improving instruction 
and supporting professional development in these areas. 

Additionally, the bill does not take into consideration differences in the 
cost of living nationwide. There should be some latitude for regional 
adjustments in determining the poverty cutoff. Nor does the bill sufficiently 
account for differences in the cost of providing education services in different 
areas of the country. 

Lastly, the continued use of geographic area to define school attendance 
zones makes the identification of eligible schools extremely difficult as we 
implement school choice programs for children and their families. Indeed, 
given our open admissions policy at the high school level and the availability of 
mass transit which allows students to travel all over the City to attend school, 
this provision currently makes the determination of high school eligibility 
extremely difficult. Since many of our students do not submit forms for free or 
reduced lunch, funds are often not channeled to high schools of choice that are 
not located in high-poverty neighborhoods but serve large numbers of poor 
students. Alternatives which better accommodate school choice must be 
considered. 

These concerns are far outweighed by our strong conviction that this 
legislation holds great promise for disadvantaged students in our city and our 
country. The urgent need for educational reform presents us with both 
challenges and opportunities. We are pleased that the federal government has 
accepted the challenge and assumed a leadership role in this effort. 

We cannot relegate our poor and disadvantaged children to a secondary 
and inferior tier of education from which they may never emerge. If we are to 
break the iron cvcle o f poverty in this country, all children must be given the 
opportunity to succeed. The legislation before us today is a very important step 
toward reaching that goal. For the future benefit of our children and our nation, I 
request your support of this bill, along with your consideration of the issues we 
have raised. 
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Mr. ENGEL. I'd like to call on my colleagues for questions. Mr. 
Payne? 

Mr. PAYNE. Thank you very much. It's really a pleasure for me 
to have the opportunity to meet you, Chancellor. I certainly felt 
that your testimony was very thorough and I will certainly go over 
it again. And I believe that a number of your suggestions were ex- 
cellent. 

We asked earlier, the representative from the teacher s organiza- 
tion, a question about funding for poorer districts. Whereas, in New 
Jersev we had a rough and tumble battle with the Governor at- 
tempting to shift some of the educational funds to the poorer dis- 
tricts. 

Although, interestingly enough, it was something that he felt 
was the right thing to do, he said they'd have to raise some taxes. 
And those are two things that are no-no's. But it shows that if you 
stand up for conviction and even though people don't like things, 
sometimes they understand when you're doing the right thing and 
begrudgingly will accept it. 

Have there been any thoughts about shifting, or reallocating, or 
making more money available to poorer districts within your dis- 
trict, your overall district? Because reading Jonathan Kozol's book, 
"Savage Inequalities," he refers to schools in New York in your sys- 
tem, and I just wonder what your position is on that? 

Mr. CORTINES. Certainly we are taking that into consideration, 
because I think that it is fine for some schools that arc being 
served, but there are schools where there are children that we can- 
not just ignore, that they need those kinds of services. And we are 
increasingly getting those students. 

It is not that they are not talented, it is not that they do not 
have the potential, but they must have the kinds of resources, both 
dollars, and personnel, and equipment, technology, et cetera. And 
I think that that has got to be a priority as we work to get our 
equal share from Albany, of the State aid. 

Also, I believe it needs to be targeted so that we meet the needs 
of these students and that we rescue more of them, rather than 
using the strawman, "Well, we've only got so many dollars and we 
just can't serve those kids." I mean we just cannot be guilty of that. 
So we're looking at that. Do we have a plan at this time? The an- 
swer is, no. But we are aware of that, and we are not going to ig- 
nore them. 

Mr. PAYNE. That's great. Because in line with that thinking, 
there is also a number of us on the Education and Labor Commit- 
tee that had been looking at the Opportunity to Learn. Congress- 
man Engel supports that. 

Although as I've indicated earlier there's a move towards na- 
tional testing, and the President of the Teacher's Union indicated 
that it's not national testing but's it's on a statewide basis, which 
is true — but there are people in the Congress who want to see a 
national trst. 

My question to her was that the youngsters are being victimized 
twice in some instances, if, in fact, they're given a test when 
they've never had the opportunity to be prepared for that, and, sec- 
ondly, victimized by virtue of failing. And, I wonder what is your 
position on the Opportunity to Learn question? 
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Mr. Cortines. Well, as some of you know, I was a part of devel- 
oping the Opportunity to Learn and the Goals. I feel that it's a 
good concept, but if the resources are not there to help children 
thats a very, very empty term. And what we are talking about is 
really creating a level playing field. The children may have the po- 
tential but because of circumstances beyond their control they need 
maybe a longer day, they need enrichment, they need a supple- 
ment kind of program, they need additional people, and those in- 
deed, are the opportunity to learn. 

It's one thing to say it, and it's one thing to provide the resources 
to put it into place. And I think that it is not fair, if the resources 
do not go along with the opportunity to learn, to even talk about 
it. It may be a good concept, but if we do not have the resources 
to help those children, to create that level playing field, let's not 
put another label of defeat on those particular children. 

I do think that the system itself has a responsibility to identify 
the needs of those particular children. We need to make sure that 
there is a core curriculum. I'm not saying that every child needs 
to be on the same page, in the same book, on the same day, but 
I do believe that there are certain things that all children— a body 
of imormation, skills that they need to be held accountable for— 
that all first graders, that all third graders, that all fifth graders 
should come in contact with. 

And to do that, that means we're going to need a little more be- 
cause thats what the Opportunity to Learn resources are, to create 
that level playing field. 

Mr. PAYNE. Thank you very much. And thank you Mr. Engel for 
inviting me here. I have to get back to another engagement but 
I appreciate this outstanding hearing, and it's a pleasure to meet 
you Mr. Chancellor. 

Mr. ENGEL. Okay, thank you. Mr. Manton? 

Mr. Manton. Thank you. Again I must point out to Mr. Cortines 
that I m not a member of the Education and Labor Committee, but 
the Chairman was kind enough to invite some of us who are in the 
New York City delegation to be here. And it's a pleasure to— I be- 
lieve this is the first time I've had an opportunity, really, to be face 
to face with you. 

My question is in relation to your testimony about redistribution 
ot teaching staff where the more experienced teachers are assigned 
Jj° Tltle 1 schools, and I think that's obviously a great idea. How 
does that fit with some union prerogatives, seniority and so forth? 

Mr. Cortines. Well, I think that's the reason you heard me in 
the testimony not say that's an absolute. While I believe and feel 
very strongly that there should be equity among the type of teach- 
ers that are assigned, that is something that has to be worked out 
with the Union and discussed with them. While it is suggested in 
happenhere 11 ^ Stated ' Jt is not somethin E that can automatically 

But I believe that the Teachers Union, based on my initial month 
and a half o. dealing with them, are willing to sit and talk and ad- 
dress the issues to improve the education, especially for our need- 
iest children. That is a difficult issue, and will be, but it is one that 
we will discuss with the Union. I want to make it clear, that just 
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being a seasoned or a long-term teacher is not automatically the 
best. , 

I think that some of us believe that there needs to be a cadre 
of people, that we need to be looking at the resources, the types of 
skills and knowledge that various teachers have: new teachers, sea- 
soned teachers, teachers that have specific special skills, and de- 
velop a cadre approach to provide for the needs of students. 

It's a difficult one, but I think we have to address it. I think that 
our Title I schools, some of our poorest children can no longer— we 
cannot allow them to be the revolving door schools. 

Mr. MANTON. Thank you Mr. Chancellor, I look forward to work- 
ing with you. 

Mr. Engel. Mr. Owens? 

Mr. Owens. Thank you very much, Mr. Chancellor, and I want 
to congratulate you on your new position in the State. When you 
were kind enough to call me, I told you, "Congratulations, you have 
my sympathy." Congratulations, you have a great deal of demands 
on you, and I'm sure that youVe been here long enough to know 
exactly what we mean when we say that. 

I think that your call to me indicted that you recognized your 
need to work in partnership with all of us who are responsible for 
education. And I look forward to a strong working relationship with 
you. We need all the help we can get. And we need to work to- 
gether as much as necessary to try to make something positive 
happen in our schools. 

I apologize for not being here when you entered, hearing your 
testimony begin, but I was outside on the phone in my car dealing 
with a situation related to a school in my district, a school that 
you're familiar with, P.S. 156. The parents have gathered there 
this morning, and some of the parents said that they will not let 
their kids be transferred out, although you have decided to close 
the school. 

I think that was a correct decision. The school has been deterio- 
rating for some time, long before the asbestos crisis raised its head, 
I knew of horrible things in connection with the condition of that 
school building. 

Now we don't want to see the funds in the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act devoted to construction. We don't think the 
capacity is there, you use up funds quite rapidly. There's a need 
for some other kind of action from the Federal Government. That's 
where the money is. 

Only the Federal Government has the kinds of resources nec- 
essary to take on the overhauling of our schools, so that the phys- 
ical environment — the first requirement in the opportunity to learn 
ought to be that each child goes into an environment that is as 
pleasant as this school, as pleasant as this auditorium, that there 
is at least a message being communicated to a youngster that we 
care about you. , „ 

The P.S. 156 auditorium, as you know, is quite different from the 
drapes, to the peeling of the walls and the ceiling, you know, on 
and on it goes. The school needed to be closed. 

My question is, have you thought of asking for help from the 
Federal Government, in some form, to help combat the current as- 
bestos emergency? 
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After asbestos comes lead. We haven't dealt with lead. But these 
are physical things which are very well-established by scientific 
evidence to be harmful to youngsters. And we know about it and 
we're letting it continue. And it is as important as relief for a flood, 
or relief for an earthquake, and there ought to be some way we can 
make an appeal for immediate Federal help to deal with the emer- 
gency. 

Mr. Cortines. The answer is, yes. As you know, the school sys- 
tem has not had a presence in Washington for some time. I believe, 
that the largest school system in the Nation has to have a presence 
there, and we have to make known the kinds of issues, because 
this is not just a New York City issue. The issue of asbestos, the 
issue of lead, the issue of old buildings is not just a New York sys- 
tem issue. It is a national issue and not just urban school districts, 
and we need to look at that. 

We are discussing that. I do not have a specific plan, but we are 
working on that. And I do believe that the Federal Government has 
to be involved in helping us with this information. 

For example, if we get the allocation for this particular program, 
we could not in many of our schools, without rewiring them, have 
the opportunity for technology because the buildings are so old that 
it would blow the fuses every 10 minutes just -plugging in the com- 
puters 

So, some of the things, you are correct, that we need to improve 
the environment for learning and teaching, or this money is not 
going to be used correctly. You're going to hear from us, and a 
great many other people are in Washington, as it relates to some 
of the physical needs that we have in this system and other urban 
systems across the Nation. 

Mr. Owens. I don't want to belabor the point, but I do want you 
to know I've made some preliminary inquiries in terms of emer- 
gency aid. One of the things that, of course, immediately comes 
back to me is that we gave aid in 1986, the 1986 Act, and you had 
funds to do the survey. What guarantees do we have th^t more 
Federal aid will not be misused and abused as that was in that 
case, at least in terms of what happened with that contract? 

Are you taking steps to make certain that the oversight will be 
there from your office, and from the Board of Education to avoid 
the kind of debacles that we encountered in connection with that 
contract and what happened afterwards? 

Mr. CORTINES. The answer is, yes. I'm releasing a report in the 
next 10 days, that has not been released before in years in the New 
York system, that talks about how we use our maintenance dollars, 
how we use our capital dollars. Generally they have been used 
well, but there has never been enough. 

Secondly, I said that there should be an oversight committee for 
this, not paid, but that meets and reports to the community, not 
beholden to a Chancellor, or a Boar' 1 of Education, or anyone, but 
beholden to the citizens and the children of this system. I believe 
that's extremely important, that if we're going to ask for additional 
funds, that we need to improve what people believe is the integrity 
of how the dollars are spent. 
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Mr. Owens. You're making that announcement today or you've 
made it already? An oversight committee will be established, 



Mr. CORTINES. In my recommendation for a request for addi- 
tional funds, I'm saying that oversight committee needs to be there. 
I think that the credibility can only improve and increase through 
that kind of committee. 

But I first am going to share with you just how we have spent 
the money that we were given last year, and how we have spent 
it the first quarter this year. And I think it will put in perspective 
that there is just not enough money. 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Chancellor, that's a welcome move, it's a bold 
move, I congratulate you on it. And I assure you you'll have our 
full cooperation in whatever you do in that direction. Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. ENGEL. Thank you. Mr. Chancellor, I listened to your testi- 
mony very, very carefully. I really want to commend you for a num- 
ber of the points you made. The fact of the matter is that you're 
right on the money when you say that it's all well and good to have 
educational reform, and all well and good to make a new Title I 
the vehicle of reform, but if there is no guarantee of additional 
funding, additional mandates on local communities are just not 
what Congress ought to be doing. 

And I'm sure you were aware that Congressman Owens and I, 
as the two representatives on the Educa f ion and Labor Committee 
from New York, have argued very vociferously on the committee 
and in the halls of Congress, for additional funding for New York 
and New York City. 

We believe, first of all, that we were terribly shortchanged in the 
census count. And so we're really being hurt from that point of 
view. They tell us that the percentage is a ratio to the population 
. of the rest of the country. New York has become a smaller percent- 
age than we were, we lost three congressional seats during last 
year's redisricting 

The fact of the matter is that we have more of a problem than 
in the past. Therefore, to diminish the funds is just terrible. As you 
know, the President's economic stimulus packages contained a 
hold-harmless for Chapter 1 funding. But, unfortunately, the provi- 
sion and package was blocked in the Senate. 

However, under the administration's education proposal, which 
targets Chapter 1 funding to those local education agencies with 
the greatest number of children and the highest poverty levels, 
New York City would see an increase of approximately $70 million. 
Where would you see that money being used? You mentioned a lot 
of different things in your testimony, but if you could give us one 
or two areas where you £ A e that additional funding being used, I'd 
be most grateful. 

Mr. CORTINES. Well, I think that it was brought up that I want 
to make sure that all of the children that are in the poverty level 
are covered. But I think the issue of professional development, I 
think the issue of technology, I think the issue of, where appro- 
priate, additional time. 

For example, I have a mathematician that told me that all chil- 
dren could learn math with one minute more, for some it's 10 min- 
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utes, for some it's 20, for some it's a half hour. I think for those 
children of need, we need to provide the resources so they indeed 
can be successful. I think those are four of the areas that I would 
look at. 

Mr. ENGEL. You also made a point in your testimony that the 
bill, as currently constituted, does not take into consideration dif- 
ferences in cost-of-living. 

Mr. CORTINES. That's right. 

Mr. ENGEL. Additionally, the bill doesn't sufficiently account for 
differences in the cost of providing education services in dificrent 
areas of the country. The fact that the poverty level in New York 
City is higher, and the cost-of-living in New York City is higher 
than most regions of the country, are very, very important points. 
I know that M^jor Owens and I have been making those argu- 
ments in Washington. 

The frustration on the Federal level is that — and Congressman 
Manton, too, has been making this argument for all allocations — 
there is no differentiation, by and large, in the standard cost-of-liv- 
ing levels as they vary in different regions of the country on the 
Federal level. But I think there is no more glaring inequity then 
when we're talking about education funding. So I think Chancellor 
Cortines made a very, very important point. 

In terms of the asbestos problem, we have tried to get the Presi- 
dent to allocate additional funds. I have personally spoken with the 
President to try to achieve this. As Representative Owens pointed 
out, when there is a natural disaster, such as a hurricane or a 
flood, the Federal Government rushes to provide relief. 

We regard the asbestos problem or the lead problem in the 
schools, as nothing short of that kind of a problem, and believe 
very strongly that the Federal Government ought to be there as 
well. I wanted to raise those points. 

And I want to ask you, there have been some proposals floating 
around that perhaps the City Board of Education is too large, that 
it ought to be divided into borough boards of education. I was won- 
dering if you had any views on those proposals? 

Mr. Cortines. Let me say, I'm not going to touch that one. 

Mr. ENGEL. I didn't think you would, but I thought I'd ask. 

Mr. CORTINES. But I do want you to know that I have already 
been moving, and we are planning to decentralize some of the serv- 
ices to put them closer to where children and teachers and the 
school community are. I do believe that there are services and is- 
sues that we are dealing with that belong in the community school 
district, that belong directly in school. I think that you're probably 
always going to need some sort of central administration. 

But we do need to strengthen the authority, and responsibility, 
and accountability of the local school district, community school 
district, et cetera. So, I do believe that we should he moving some 
of that where appropriate, and we're in the process of doing that. 

And we are also in the process of looking at how the dollars are 
spent centrally, to make sure that they benefit the function of what 
goes on with children in the school. And we will, we will continue 
the downsizing that Dr. Fernandez was engaged in at P.S. 110 Liv- 
ingston. 
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Mr. ENGEL. You know when I was a classroom teacher many, 
many moons ago, 20 years ago or more, I remember that we were 
allowed to order books for our classroom. And when I had men- 
tioned that we didn't need books because we had enough, we had 
two or three sets that we weren't using, we were told to order them 
or else we would lose the authority, lose the allocation. 

We knew if we could have tak.^n that allocation there were other 
things we could have used it for, but we knew that if we did not 
reorder books we could lose it to someone else. I know that its 
those types of things that are going to frustrate you in the coming 
years. 

But I feel very convinced just watching you in the short time 
that you've been here in New York, that you are going to be a very 
great Chancellor, one who works with the communities, one who 
works with the elected officials, and one who moves quickly toward 

action. noon- 4.1. • 

I mentioned before about the asbestos problem in P.S. 83 in this 
district. I just want to repeat that, the way that you moved so 
quickly at my request, really impressed me and made me a be- 
. liever. M , _ 

So I wish yo" the best of luck, and you'll always have my sup- 
port. I look forward to working closely with you. Thank you. 

Our next panel will have three representatives. I would again, 
ask everyone to please summarize their testimony in five minutes. 
They can submit their entire testimony, and it will be part of the 
official record. 

I would like to introduce on the second panel on behalf ol Com- 
missioner Thomas Sobal, with the New York State Education De- 
partment, we have Mr. Samuel Corsi, who's the Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Nonpublic School Services, New York State Education 
Department. 

We also have Ms. Linda Kelly, Superintendent of the City School 
District of New Rochelle. And I might say, a large portion of New 
Rochelle is also in my Congressional District, so I look forward to 
hearing from Ms. Kelly. I think that she will present a unique 
point of view, representing a suburban school district that does 
have some of the same problems as the New York City school dis- 

And finally, Mr. Joseph Kovaly, who is the Superintendent of 
Community School District 11, which is the district in which we 
are located. As I mentioned before, Mr. Kovaly was very essential 
in the school's running of this hearing, in providing us with this 
school, and working very closely with my committee. I appreciate 

that. *~ , . 

I want to welcome the three of you to the subcommittee hearing 
this morning. And let me repeat, your entire testimony will be offi- 
cially submitted into the record, when the final record is printed. 
Let me just ask you to summarize your testimony in about five 
minutes, and then we'll ask questions. Let me start with Mr. Corsi. 
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STATEMENTS OF SAMUEL CORSI, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
FOR NONPUBLIC SCHOOL SERVICES, NEW YORK STATE EDU- 
CATION DEPARTMENT, ON BEHALF OF THOMAS SOBOL, NEW 
YORK STATE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION; LINDA KELLY, 
SUPERINTENDENT, CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT OF NEW RO- 
CHELLE; AND JOSEPH KOVALY, SUPERINTENDENT, COMMU- 
NITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 11 

Mr. CORSI. Thank you Mr. Chair, members of the subcommittee. 
On behalf of Commissioner Thomas Sobol, the staff of the New 
York State Education Department, I am pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to present our views on the proposed Reauthorization of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act: "Improving America's 
Schools Act of 1993." 

In our judgment, the proposed legislation is a comprehensive and 
well-conceived approach that is responsive to the needs of our 
schools in New York State. In particular, the new Title I would 
support and enhance our systematic reform initiative in New York 
State called the New Compact for Learning. 

There are many key provisions of this Act, which are identified 
in my testimony, which we want to support in total. First is the 
establishment of the role of the State for developing and imple- 
menting high-quality contents and performance standards for all 
children, and replacing existing testing requirements with new 
State assessments that are aligned with the State's high standard 
requirements. 

Secondly, as has been testified to before, expanding the 
schoolwide program approach by lowering the current eligibility re- 
quirement of 75 percent of students in poverty to 65 percent, and 
then 50 percent over a three-year period. Perhaps it's prophetic 
that you're having a subcommittee hearing in New York City, be- 
cause from the State's perspective, there has been no place in this 
State that has done a better job of using that component of the 
1988 reauthorization, which spawned schoolwide projects, to use it 
for school-based reform, than here in New York City. They've done 
an outstanding job. 

Third, we commend the decentralized planning and decisionmak- 
ing section to increase the responsibility and authority of individ- 
ual schools. Fourth, expanding and clarifying the role of parents in 
promoting recognition of the needs for parents and schools to de- 
velop a partnership is very important. 

Fifth, allocating funds to buildings based upon the number of 
poor children in the building rather than the number of education- 
ally deprived children in the building, to eliminate the current sys- 
tem of rewarding buildings that do poorly while simultaneously pe- 
nalizing those who succeed, we feel is vitally important. 

Next, establishing a State system of school support teams to pro- 
vide technical assistance and support to schools implementing 
schoolwide programs. In addition, establishing a St?te Corps of 
Distinguished Educators to assist those schools farthest from meet- 
ing State standards. 

Continuing the recognition of the need for earlier intervention 
and family support through the innovative Even Start program. 
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Providing equitable participation of eligible students attending 
nonpublic schools continues to be a feature which we heartily sup- 
port. Particularly in light what's occurred since the Felton decision. 

And finally, we want to continue to support the recognition of 
special needs of migratory children, and neglected and delinquent 
youth. _ , _ 

While the new Title I provides the core and, by far, the greatest 
financial support within the revised ESEA, the remaining Titles II 
through IX provide critical assistance to States and local school dis- 
tricts in achieving improved educational outcomes. In particular, 
we fully support and endorse the critical need for comprehensive 
and sustained staff development embodied in the new Title II: Im- 
proving Teaching and Learning." , 

The proposed Title III: "Expanding Opportunities for Learning, 
recognizes in Part A the key role of technology in schools. And the 
proposed Part E of Title III: "Arts in Education," recognizes the sig- 
nificant role that the arts can play in achieving excellent education 
and effective reform. ^ _ ^ 

However, we believe that H.R. 2933: "The Community Aits Part- 
nership Act of 1993," introduced by Representative Engel, provides 
a more targeted, and in our judgment, a more effective approach 
to integrating arts education into the school reform initiatives in 
the ESEA. , . 

Mr. Engel's bill, for example, directly ties arts education with the 
educational need of at-risk youths, while simultaneously promoting 
greater collaboration of school and cultural resources in the com- 
munity, as well as increased parental involvement. 

We endorse and support Titles IV, V, and VII pertaining to drug- 
free schools and communi^es, promoting equity, including magnet 
school assistance, and meeting the needs of limited-English pro- 
ficient students through bilingual education programs. 

We are strongly in favor of and fully support the revised Title VI 
that strengthened the roles of State and local educational agencies 
in meeting the unique educational needs of American Indians and 
Alaskan natives. In particular, Title VI, as proposed, is totally con- 
sistent with New York State reform effort called "A New Compact 
for Learning" and with the national education goals. 

Under the proposal, the State, in collaboration with local edu- 
cational agencies and native tribal and community members, will 
be able to increase its leadership role in the provision of planning 
and technical assistance, involvement of Indian parents in local 
education reform, and provision of preservice training. 

And while we support the majority of the educational reform ini- 
tiatives, as I've just outlined, contained in the reauthorization, we 
do have some substantial areas of concern which we wish to bring 
before this subcommittee. 

First, we believe that the administration's proposal to increase 
the current Chapter 1 funding from $6.3 billion in fiscal year 1994 
to $7 billion in 1995 is wholly inadequate to achieve the far-reach- 
ing reforms envisioned in the new Title I. In particular, increased 
f^ate and local school district responsibilities for assisting individ- 
ual school buildings in systemic reform are not matched with addi- 
tional resources for these efforts. 
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Second, the administration's proposal to shift approximately $500 
million from rural and suburban areas with lower concentrations 
of low-income children, to areas with the highest number of low- 
income children, will substantially reduce or eliminate effective 
services for the large number of children in need. 

While we fully support the objective of more concentration of re- 
sources in schools with the greatest need, we do object to that 
being met at. the expense of other children in the State in need. In 
New York State, preliminary estimates indicate that 50 out of 62 
counties, including some 85 to 90 percent of school districts, will 
lose substantial amounts of funding. 

At a minimum, we recommend that adequate funding be' pro- 
vided to continue level funding for affected counties and districts, 
while simultaneously addressing the need for greater resources in 
those buildings with a greater concentration of poverty. 

Third, we are most concerned that the problems experienced by 
a majority of States in the past year, because of the use of decen- 
nial census data, are not adequately addressed in the proposed bill. 
Because of the shift in population between 1980 and 1990, New 
York State lost over $90 million between 1992 and 1993. We rec- 
ommend that serious consideration be given to replacing census 
data with Current Population Survey (CPS) data for allocations to 
States, and then States using their best available in-State data for 
allocations to school districts. 

Fourth, while we fully support the need for comprehensive staff 
development contained in the new Title II, we strongly object to 
elimination of the current Chapter 2 block grant. Elimination of 
Chapter 2 will leave a significant gap in the availability of flexible 
funding for systemic improvements at the State and local levels, 
such as development of curriculum and assessment frameworks, 
learning technologies, and other areas currently supported with 
Chapter 2. 

Fifth, and finally. While there is a substantial need for in-service 
and staff development, as contained in the new Title II, there is 
a !?j a great neec * for P reservice training. The new Title II does not 
address the persistent teacher supply problem which exists in large 
urban areas such as New York City. For example, in the school 
year 1992 to 1993 in New York City, data show that almost 4,000 
new teachers without prior service were hired. And that only ap- 
proximately 1,400, or 36 percent of them, were fully licensed and 
certified. 

The new Title II would decrease the share of funds for higher 
education institutions. There is a need for State-level program de- 
velopment with appropriate funding to address this shortage of 
qualified teachers. Thank you very much. 

Mr. ENGEL. Thank you. Ms. Kelly? 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Sobol follows:] 
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Thomas Sobol 
New York State Commissioner of Education 

On behalf ot Commissioner Thomas Sobol and staff of the New York Stale 
Education Department, 1 am pleased to have the opportunity to provide our views on the 
proposed Reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act: "Improving 
America's Schools Act of 1993." 

In our judgment, the proposed legislation is a comprehensive and well-conceived 
approach that is responsive to the needs in our schools. The new Title I: "Helping Children 
in Need Meet High Standards," would support and enhance our systemic reform initiatives 
in New York State. Key provisions which we fully support and which we recommend be 
adopted include the following: 

Establishing the role of the State for developing and implementing high-quality 
content and performance standards for ali children, and replacing existing 
testing requirements with new State assessments that are aligned with the 
State's high standards. 

Expanding the schoolwide program approach by lowering the current eligibility 
requirement of 75 percent of students in poverty to 65 percent, and then 50 
percent over a three-year period. 

Decentralizing planning and decisionmaking to increase the responsibility and 
authority of individual schools in determining the needs of the school and of 
the students in the school as well as determining how to use funds to meet 
those needs. 

Expanding and clarifying the role of parents and promoting recognition of the 
needs tor parents and schools to develop a partnership and ongoing dialogue 
around children's achievement. 

Allocating kinds to buildings based upon the number of poor children in the 
building rather than the number of educationally deprived children in the 
building to eliminate the current system of rewarding buildings that do poorly 
while simultaneously penalizing those that succeed. 

Establishing a State system of school support teams to provide technical 
assistance and support to schools implementing schoolwide programs and 
establishing a State Corps of Distinguished Educators to assist those schools 
farthest from meeting State standards. 

Continuing the recognition of the need for early intervention and family 
support through the innovative Even Start program. 



Providing for equitable participation of eligible children attending nonpublic 
schools and providing tunds for capital expenses incurred because of the 
Felton decision. 

Continuing the recognition ot special needs ot migrator/ children and 
neglected and delinquent youth. 

While the new Title 1 provides the core and. by tar, the greatest linancial support 
within the revised tlSFIA. the remaining Titles U through IX provide* critical assistance to 
states and local school districts in achieving improved educational outcomes. In particular, 
we tully support ami endorse the critical need for comprehensive and sustained staft 
development embodied in the new Title 11: "Improving Teaching and Learning." The 
proposed Title III: "Expanding Opportunities for Learning." recognizes in Part A the key 
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role of technology in schools. The proposed PartE of Title III: "Arts in Education," 
recognizes the significant role that the arts can play in achieving excellent education and 
effective school reform. However, we believe that H.R. 2933: The Community Arts 
Partnership Act of 1993." introduced by Representative Engel provides a more targeted, and 
in our judgment, a more effective approach to integrating arts education in to the school 
reform initiatives in the ESEA. Mr. EngePs bill, for example, directly ties arts education 
with the educational needs of at-risk youth while simultaneously promoting greater 
collaboration of school and cultural resources in the community as well as increased parental 
involvement. 

We endorse and support Titles IV. V, and VII pertaining to Drug-Free Schools and 
Communities. Promoting Equity including Magnet School Assistance, and meeting the needs 
of limited-English proficient students through bilingual education programs. 

We are strongly in favor of and fully support the revised Title VI that strengthens the 
roles of State and local educational agencies in meeting the unique edueational needs of 
American Indians and Alaska Natives. Title VI. as proposed, is totally consistent with New 
York State reform initiatives in A New Compact for Learning and with the national 
education goals. Under the proposal, the State, in collaboration with local educational 
agencies and native tribal and community members, will be able to increase its leadership 
role in the provision of planning and technical assistance, involvement of Indian parents in 
local educational reforms, and provision of pre se rvic e trainin g. 

While we support the majority of educational reform initiatives contained in the 
ESEA Reauthorization, we have substantial areas of concern which we wish to bring before 
this Subcommittee, 

First, we believe that the Administration's proposal to increase the current Chapter 
I funding from $6.3 billion in Fiscal Year 1994 to $7.0 billion in 1995 is wholly inadequate 
to achieve the tar-reai lung reforms envisioned in the new Title I, In particular, increased 
State and local school district responsibilities for assisting individual school buildings in 
systemic reform are not matched with additional resources for those efforts. 

Second, the Administration's proposal to shift approximately $500 million from rural 
and suburban areas with lover concentrations of low-income children to areas with the 
highest number of low-income children will substantially reduce or eliminate effective 
services for large numbers of children in need. While we fully support the objective of more 
concentration of resources in schools with the greatest need. w»> object to that being met at 
the expense of other children in need. In New York State, preliminary estimates Indicate 
that 50 out of 62 counties, including some 85-90 percent of school districts, will lose 
substantial amounts of funding. At a minimum, we recommend that adequate funding be 
provided to continue level funding for affected counties and districts while simultaneously 
addressing the need for greater resources in those buildings with greater concentrations of 
poverty. 

Third, we are most concerned that the problems experienced by a majority of states 
in the past year because ot the use of decennial census data are not adequately "addressed 
in the proposed bill. Because of the shift in population between 1980 and 1990\ New York 
State lost over S90 million between 1992 and 1993. We recommend that serious 
consideration be given to replacing census data with Current Population Survey (CPS) data 
for allocations to states, and then states using the best available in-state data for allocations 
to school districts. 

Fourth, while we tulK support the need for comprehensive staff development 
contained in the new Title II. *e strongly object to elimination of the current Chapter 2 
block grant. Elimination of Chapter 2 will leave a signilicant gap in the availability of 
flexible fuuding.for systemic improvements at the state and local levels such as development 
of curriculum and assessment frameworks, learning technologies, and other areas currently 
supported with Chapter 2 funds. 
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Fifth, while there is a substantia! need for inservice training and staff development 
as contained in the new Title II. there is also a great need for preservice training. The new 
Title II does not address the persistent teacher supply problem which exists in large urban 
areas such as New York City where there is a persistent shortage of teachers. For example, 
in school year 1992- l >3 in New York City, data show that 3,993 new teachers without prior 
service were hired and that only 1.430. or 36 percent, were fully licensed and certified. 
Moreover, the higher education system in New York City graduates approximately 1.450 
undergraduates yearly while the city schools need 2,000-3,000 newly certified candidates on 
an annual basis, The new Title II would decrease the share of funds for higher education 
institutions. There is a need for state level program development with appropriate funding 
to address shortages of qualified teachers. 

Thank you for the opportunity to offer our recommendations and our concerns on 
the ESEA Reauthorization proposal. The attached addresses additional items within each 
of the Titles of the legislative proposal. 
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Attachment 



Concerns and Recommendations of the 
New York State Education Department 
on the Administration's proposed ESEA Reauthorization: 

IMPROVING AMERICA'S SCHOOLS ACT OF 1993 

October 1993 



Title I - Helping Children in Need Meet High Standards 
Part A - High Poverty Schools 
Concerns: 

o Section 1111 mandates that the Secretary "establish a peer review process to assist 
in the review and revision of State plans." It is unclear who would serve as peers in the 
process and who would select them. While the Regents do not object to a process to share 
information and practices among states, the concern is that a national panel will not 
understand that the plan has undergone detailed input and scrutiny among interested parties 
in the state who contribute to the consensus in developing the plan. A national peer review 
process that may ""revise" a carefully crafted state plan seems at odds with the attempt at 
local input. 

o Provisions dearng with State o\et sight of LEAs mandate that if the LEA fails to 
make adequate progress, the SEA must institute corrective action, including appointing a 
receiver to administer the district or make changes in district personnel. This direction poses 
political and legal questions in each state. Language is needed to allow the state to 
intervene within the framework of their political and legal boundaries. (Section 1 118(d)) 

o The bill requires that Title I funds be used as the payer of last resort for health 
screenings for elementary school children. Although the Regents support this policy, there 
is a strong concern that the provision could drain significant resources from the Title I 
program, it is also unclear as to who the payer would be if health problems were detected 
as a result of the screenings. 

o The bill establishes SEA use of "school support teams" to assist schools, which is 
consistent with our organization under recently implemented state reforms. However, the 
bill is "not clear as to how the use of support teams and distinguished educators are 
integrated with SEA school improvement activities. 

o In Section 1111 on assessments, it is unclear what are reasonable and differing 
increments of progress in a single content area that may be expected of different buildings 
with different demographics. What parameters should SEAs consider in developing the state 
plan in this area? 

o Disaggregations of individual pupil data are required by Section 1 1 11(b)(3)(F) for 
"educationally meaningful categories" of children, with no further definition of how data 
should he reported (schoolwide. targeted, gender, grade, race. LEP. disability, migrant, 
homeless, etc.?). In addition, the requirement for periodic auditing of achievement suggests 
that LEAs and SEAs have access to individual student scores. Should annually updated 
achievement data be placed in regional repositories? 

o Accountability reporting provisions and responsibilities are insufficiently described 
both for the several publics beyond a huiiding's attendance area and for typical USED audit 
purposes. 

o The coordination of services encouraged under the bill should include employment 
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and training programs as well as education, health, and social service programs, to the extent 
feasible. 

o Section 11 16. regarding parental involvement, should include language that provides 
tor meetings with parents at the most flexible and convenient times tor them, and include 
annual home-based visits where feasible. 

Part B - Even Start 

o Section 1202 would revise the definition of "eligible entity" to be a partnership of 
both an LEA and a CBO. public agency, higher education institution, or other public or 
private nonprofit group. The change is intended to improve linkages between schools and 
communities. However, the change makes it unclear as to who would be the actual recipient 
of the grant for administration purposes. 

o Section 1208 suggests that the SEA appointed review panel will "approve 
applications." which is a change from current law and calls into question whether the review 
panel is given authority over the SEA to actually be the final arbiter in approving Even Start 
applications. The review panel has worked well under current law in simply reviewing 
applications, and it would be inappropriate to expand the role of the panel over the SEA 
without justification. 

Part C - Migrant Education 

o Section l304(eX2) should be changed to allow for eligibility for migrant services for 
36 months for a one year transition period. 

o The migrant section should be amended to explicitly include serving migratory 
students with disabilities. 

o The proposed legislation does not provide for secondary school students who were 
eligible for service in secondary schools to continue to be served through credit accrual 
programs through graduation. We recommend adding a new section (3) in Section 1304, 
subsection (e) to provide that "Secondary school students who were eligible for service in 
secondary school may continue to be served through credit accrual programs until 
graduation." 

o Many summer programs are more costly because of enriched services for youth. 
Section 1303(e) should require the Secretary to take into account cost of different models 
in the development of a summer formula. 

Part D - Education of Neglected and Delinquent Youth 

o The proposal doubles the number of hours from 10 to 20 per week in which a 
student must be enrolled in a state-supported education program. This would have a serious 
impact on the adult correctional institutions in New York State which currently provides 15- 
hour blocks per week for every education, training, and rehabilitation program. The change 
would have a major impact on other rehahilitati\e programs such as Substance Abuse 
Treatment, which also has mandates regarding hours and participation. It is recommended 
that the 20-hour requirement be reduced to 15 hours for adult correctional institutions. 

o The evaluation requirements in Section 140y(a) are difficult to implement for 
Chapter 1 participants released from an adult correctional facility. The State agency has no 
procedures or authority for example, to follow-up on released inmates to determine success 
outside the institution.' The recommendation is that Section 1409(a) be amended to state 
that the State agency would provide program impact data listed in (1) through (4) to the 
extent that such data is readily availahle to the agency. 
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Title U - Improving Teaching and Learning 

o Tim Title eliminates the authority or' the Chapter 2 block grant, leaving a significant 
gap in the availability ot flexible funding tor svstemic improvements at the state and le:al 
level such as development of curriculum and assessment frameworks, learning technologies, 
and other areas thai are currently supported with Chapter 2 funds. 

o The authorization under this Title does not match the combined funding level of 
the current Chapter 2 and Eisenhower programs. Even at the suggested maximum 
appropriation of $500 million, mam LEAs in New York State would receive allocations of 
$5000 or less, an amount insufficient to achieve the goals of sustained, high quality 
professional development. 

o Title II .should reflect more ot a true merger of Chapter 2 and Eisenhower, by 
allowing increased flexibility at the state and local level in the use of funds. Purchase of 
instructional materials and equipment has been a key component of the local uses of funds 
under current law. The new Title should allow local use of funds for these purposes, if 
directly related to the professional development program. 

o The proposed professional development program decreases the share of funds for 
institutions of higher education, one of the most important components of any 
comprehensive effort tor profession:*! development. In addition, the state share ot funds tor 
technical assistance and statewide programs is significantly decreased in the new proposal 
trom what was authorized under Chapter 2. 
/* 

o the proposal does not connect state and local professional development activities 
with the programs authorized under Title V of the Higher Education Act. Title V programs 
were established in the HE A 1992 amendments to specifically address teacher trainmu and 
development, including recruitment and training of paraprofes'sionals. As proposed. the^Title 
II provisions do not address the need where there is a persistent teacher supply problem. 
There is a need tor state level program development if we are to deal effectively with urban 
areas with persistent shortages ot qualified teachers, such as New York City. ' 

o Title II-B consolidates the numerous technical assistance centers into 10 regional 
centers. Although we are noi necessarilv opposed to this consolidation, the proposal does 
not provide SEAs with an ability to purchase services from the centers or allow for any 
oversight or comment on the operation ot the centers. Furthermore, the existing regional 
labs could be eligible to compete for the operation of the centers, although the geographic 
regions ot the labs and propused centers are not coterminous. 

Title III • Expanding Opportunities for Learning 

o In Subpart 1. there is .i Subsection C requirement that gr.mt recipients should share 
m the cost of projects under this Title. Based on our experiences in New York State, we 
recommend that the proposal focus on providing funding to high need districts without 
requiring a match. At the least, the requirement for a match should be tied to the district's 
wealth. We also recommend that rather than providing single-district funding, any project 
should be required to participate in developing programming or a delivery svstem in 
collaboration with other districts or with a distance learning project alreadv underwav within 
the state, in order to maximize resources and knowledge.' 

o The proposal allows a wide variety of entities bevond SEAs and LEAs to participate 
in funding. Careful guidelines should ensure that the best interests ot students are met 
under these conditions. 

o The proposal for Star Schools includes expansion to other subject areas, which 
seems too broad and unjustified. If additional subjects are allowed, it should only be under 
the condition that the use of distance learning technology is making a significant contribution 
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to the teaching-learning process through its use. The use of distance learning tor the 
delivery of staff development or teacher training in any subject area should be approvable. 

Part C - Javits Gifted and Talented Education Program 

o The National Research Center should not be eliminated. A focal point is needed 
to make certain that research serves national purposes rather than local concerns that lack 
widespread applicability. The Center is needed also to ensure that research findings are 
disseminated widely. 

Part D - Charter Schools 

o This proposal is consistent with New York State's efforts in school restructuring, 
and with the State's Compact Partnership Schools Program and the Workforce Preparation 
Pilot Program. Further, it is compatible with the state education department's intent to 
provide local schools with additional flexibility to encourage creativity and innovation. 

Title IV - Safe and Drug-Free Schools 

o We support the efforts of the proposal to expand the focus of the DFSCA to 
include efforts directed at school safety and substance abuse prevention, but we recommend 
that the proposal also include the coordination of comprehensive health education and other 
school-linked services. 

o We question the use of a peer review system between a State and the Secretary. 

Title VI - Indian Education 

oThis proposal requites additional technical review as to impact on Native Americans 
of New York State. 

o This proposal is consistent with New York State's school reform initiatives, and we 
support the strengthening of St ate -level planning and technical assistance provisions. 

Title VII • Bilingual Education Programs 

o The proposal does not include a program similar to the developmental bilingual 
programs in current law. Although the bill says English proficient students may participate, 
it is unclear how. The proposal should include this program as an option. 

o The proposal includes no express mention of serv ing students with disabilities who 
are also in the population served under this program. 

o The proposal should be strengthened to include the preservation of American 
Indian language of this continent, 

o Section 7003 includes a definition of immigrant children and youth that limits 
eligibility to children who have been in the U.S. for tewer than 12 months. Current law 
funding allows eligibility for children in the country for fewer than three years. Research 
shows that it takes longer than three years to achieve proficiency in a second language: we 
recommend retaining the current three year eligibility requirement. 

o Section 710l(c)( J J and Section 7402(d) should be expanded to include the 
development of materials for low incidence languages, in addition to identifying and 
acquiring curncular materials and software. 

o Section 7101(b) establishes that Enhancement Grants are for a period of two years. 
This should be extended to three years to allow for meaningful implementation, 
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improvement, and redesign. In addition, funds under this section should be allowed for pre- 
and in-service staff development, as is allowed under comprehensive school grants and 
district grants. 

o Section 7l01(m) states that parents will have a right to decline enrollment of their 
children in bilingual education programs. This should be changed to say that parents may 
decline enrollment in projects funded under this Act. Since the proposal appears to include 
ESL in the definition of bilingual education and since parents may not withdraw their 
children from an ESL program in New York State, to include this requirement would be 
contrary to our state law and regulations. 

o Part B Section 7203 addresses Academic Excellence Awards, but contains no 
specific role tor the SEA. In the past the SEA had very specific functions in the nomination 
of the awards. The SEA provisions should be reinstated since the SEA can assist in 
identifying the appropriate tests and analyzing student achievement. 

o Part C Section 7302(d) requires that any program at the masters' or doctoral level 
provide a practicum. Since New fork and other states have IHE programs that lead to 
bilingual education certification and include a practicum or its equivalent, this section should 
also indicate that the programs will not be approved for funding if they are not approved 
by their state to award the appropriate certification. 

o Part D Section 7402(b) narrows LEA funding eligibility for immigrant students. We 
oppose this restriction because we believe that all immigrant children should be included in 
the count for any LEA experiencing increased immigrant enrollments. The proposed 
limitation would restrict funding to large cities and would deny those LEAs first experiencing 
the arrival of new immigrants. 

Title VIII - Impact Aid 

o The proposal eliminates payments under Section 2, which reimburses LEAs for the 
loss 6f land which has been purchased by the Federal government. Termination of these 
payments to LEAs in New York State could result in a loss of about $500,000 based on 
1992-93 school year payments. Highland Falls-Fort Montgomery school district would lose 
approximately $250,000, a financial hardship that would be very difficult for them to absorb 
at this time. 

o The proposal eliminates Section 3(b) payments to LEAs who have children who 
either live on Federal property or whose parents work on Federal property, but not both. 
Estimated loss in revenue to LEAs would be about $7.5 million (S1.9 million upstate, $5.6 
million in New York City) based on 1991-92 school year payments. 

oThe continuation of Section 6 aid is uncertain, however, the Department of Defense 
is to submit separate legislation to continue its authority in this area. If Section 6 is 
eliminated, the Highland Falls-Fort Montgomery school district would lose approximately 
$1.2 million per year. 

Title IX - General Provisions 

o Section 9203, Consolidation of Funds for Local Administration, is unclear and 
confusing in terms of determining proportionality by program and dollar limitation by 
program for administration by the State. In addition, the Section infers the commingling of 
Federal administrative funds at the state and LEA levels. It is unclear how this will impact 
on cash reconciliation and reporting requirements by OMB. 

o Section 9207 allows up to y? of a specific program's funds to be used for other 
program purposes, based on need. We support the provision, but would like clarification 
trom OMB on how state agencies can administer this funding mechanism. 
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Ms Kelly. Thank you. I thank you for the opportunity to share 
with vou my comments on the Reauthorization of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. Through the years, this Act has aug- 
mented in significant ways the education goals for children in the 
City School District of New Rochelle. . 

In. New Rochelle, a suburban school, and I am in the mmoriuy 
here I guess, we strive daily to prove that it is possible to offer an 
educational program of excellence and equity— and this 1 want to 
emphasize although we're a suburban school— to a very diverse 

P °Statistks and educational outcomes for children in New Rochelle 
affirm we give children not only equal opportunity, but every op- 
portunity to learn. ESEA funding is an essential reason why chil- 
dren, including those living in poverty in New Rochelle succeed. 
Although, certainly not always to the degree that we want. 

Some children in order to succeed, need intensive and extensive 
supplementary educational support. As the noted educator Jean 
Piaget said: "No child is ever ready to learn until tney are given 
a chance." Through ESEA we have given our children in New Ro- 
chelle a better chance at school success. 

In the interests of time, I'm not going to go through all ol the 
successes that we have known through ESEA. And I really, in 
reading the testimony, I saw those areas that really need improve- 
ment, such as stressing the need not to do add-on and pull-out pro- 

^I^trying to remedy the weaknesses of the earlier legislation, the 
authors have, I believe, crafted a very well thought out document. 
And the key areas that we in New Rochelle support and endorse, 
that will allow us to continue to offer strong education in New Ro- 
chelle are- the high standards for all children; a focus on teaching 
and learning; flexibility; links among school, parents, and commu- 
nities; resources targeted to where the needs are greatest in 
amounts sufficient to make a difference. 

I firmly believe that many of the proposed changes in the indi- 
vidual titles and programs will strengthen education for all chil- 
dren, and most especially for children in high poverty schools. Re- 
quiring districts to distribute dollars to schools on the basis ot pov- 
erty in order to eliminate the penalty for successful schools by allo- 
cating funds on the basis of low achievement, is a welcome change. 

In education, as in nothing else in life, we've been punished for 
achieving. What we gain in results, we often lose in dollars. ■ 

Proposed changes in magnet funding that encourage more inter- 
action between students participating in magnet programs and oth- 
ers in the building will help to serve all children, and that is good 
news. We are about to begin in New Rochelle, we are so pleased 
with this, two new magnet schools, and we want to thank Con- 
gressmen Engel for his support. . . 

However, we have authorization for a year. Authorizing tor a 
four -year period would enable more adequate time to develop a 
quality program to make changes based on formative evaluations, 
and to ensure the continuation of efforts when the grant period 
ends. 
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But with all this said, and I've mentioned those changes that are 
most positive for communities like New Rochelle, I have some deep 
concerns about key aspects of the proposed legislation 

This proposal for reauthorization does present an integrated ap- 
proach to educational reform based on what is known: upgrading 
instruction professional development, and accountability aligned 
with high standards are frequent themes in the document. The au- 
thors hope to include the poor, the underserved, and the 
underrepresented in the "all children can learn" concept by 
redirecting Federal dollars. y 

Unfortunately, New Rochelle will receive less than what we be- 
lieve is our fair share, if the dollars are distributed according to the 
wealth of counties. 6 

I come from Westchester County which by all standards is con- 
sidered a very affluent county, but I must add an important how- 
e y er ; mu e are ? ocket , s of Poverty and deep poverty in West- 
chester The new formula on which all of Title I and 50 percent of 
Title II and IV is based, puts New Rochelle and communities like 
New Rochelle, at a distinct disadvantage unless we become eligible 
tor a concentration grant. . 6 

We can only speculate that we may be similarly, at a disadvan- 
tage with the competitive grants as described under Title III 
Emergency Immigrant Education Grants will be replaced with dis- 
cretionary grants to which districts have experienced sudden in- 
creases in the number of children they serve who are recent immi- 
grants. But how will this be defined? 

What happens to districts that have experienced slow steady in- 
creases m hmited-English-proficient students whom they must 
serve. But certainly no decrease in the educational needs of these 
students. 

Since our sudden increase in LEP students is behind us we mav 
n£r ah ?7 0r Title 7 1 } d j screti ° n ary grants, but the educatS 
fshed WG children, has not been dimin- 

I am concerned that urban/suburban communities, like a New 
Kochelle, are becoming increasingly rare in America today. Schools 

TVWv jSv? 6 aT % 5 ? percent m£ y° rit y- 50 percent minority. - 
twenty eight percent of our population is African American, 18 

§fS n geti? 1SPanlC ' the r6St iS a United Nations > although we 
In my view, what we're about is about the American dream: di- 
verse but one. Diversity without division. Like public school sys- 
u i? °l of this Nation's medium and small cities, New Ro- 

■ chelle Schools are both enriched and challenged by a culturally di- 
verse population Strong school systems retain their diversity; We 
division m Rochelle - We are diverse, but one diversity without 

_ The City of New Rochelle has fifth generation residents to recent 
immigrants, from very wealthy to welfare assisted. Twenty percent 
of students in New Rochelle are on free and reduced lunch As an 
urban center and a wealthy county, New Rochelle has a declining 
tax base and too high local property taxes. For several years run- 
ning we have increased local property taxes, one year 14 percent, 
in the last two years, 10 percent. 
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Funding schools in order to provide quality education for all chil- 
dren in a school with a diverse population is more expensive, but 
we welcome it. We want to retain our diversity. Different and mul- 
tiple student needs require a variety of programs and multifaceted 
education programs. ti _ , , , 

I urge you, and again I don't want to pit urban/suburban dis- 
tricts against the New York Cities of the United States but I urge 
you not to let school systems like New Rochelle that hold the peat 
promise of the American dream, we have retained our diversity, to 
lose Federal dollars. Don't let diverse school systems that are excel- 
lent become any less. Let us continue to reflect and be the Amer- 
ican dream. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Kelly follows:J 

Statement of Linda E. Kelly, Superintendent of Schools, New Rochelle, 

New York 

Good morning. I am Linda E. Kelly, Superintendent of Schools, City School Dis- 
trict of New Rochelle. I thank you for the opportunity to share with you my com- 
ments on the Reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Im- 
D roving America's Schools Act of 1993. . , 

P Through the years, the Elementary and Secondary Education Act has , Rented 
in significant ways the educational goals for children in the City School District of 
New Rochelle. In the New Rochelle Public Schools we strive daily to prove that it 
is possible to offer an educational program of excellence and equity to a very diverse 

St SUUsficrandTducational outcomes for children in New Rochelle affirm we rive 
children not only equal opportunity, but every opportunity to learn. ESEA Ending 
is an essential reason why children, including those living in poverty, succeed. Al- 
though, not always to the degree we want. . C11 , QTT . Qtn/ 

Some children in order to succeed, need intensive and extensive supplementary 
educational support. As the noted educator Jean Piaget wrote: No child is ever 
ready to learn until they are given a chance." Through ESEA we have given our 
children in New Rochelle a better chance at school success. 

Through Chapter 1, Title II, DFSCA (Drug Free Schools and Communities Act) 
our educational program has been strengthened and expanded, student achievement 
has been increased, staff members have extended their professional knowledge and 
skills. And most recently, in October 1993 Federal Magnet Aid will enable us to re- 
duce the racial isolation that exists in two of our schools, Columbus Elementary 
School and the Early Childhood Program at Barnard School. 

The authors of this new legislation rightly contend that ESEA, established in 
1965 as the first Federal support to low income communities, has not attained tne 
results desired for a variety or reasons including: 

• Funds spread too thinly. 

• Resources address narrow categories of need. 

• Projects operate in isolation. 

• Superficial professional development. 

• Parents and community not involved. 

We also know that all the goals of ESEA have not been fully realized because m 
many instances the nature of many of the programs funded through ESEA are add 

° n in a trying^remedy the weaknesses in the earlier legislation, the Improving 
America's Schools Act of 1993 is a well reasoned, well documented proposal that has 
as its mission-^// children will become effective learners for their own 3ake as well 
as for the sake of our Nation. , . , ™„„„ 

The reauthorization proposal is based on empirical data gathered over the many 
years ESEA has been in existence. It presents an integrated approach to educational 
success and is reflective of much in the National .Reform Movement. Provisions 
under the new proposal will foster an "ethic of learning" replacing minimum stand- 
ards with high standards for all children. The emphasis win be changing whole 
schools and whole systems, not just Federal programs. The new proposal targets re- 
sources to schools and children that have the farthest to go. a M 

For a school system like New Rochelle, there is much good news in Whats New 
in the 1993 Reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
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1. High standards for all children— with the elements of education aligned, 
so that everything is working together to help all students reach those stand- 
ards. 

2. A focus on teaching and learning. 

3. Flexibility to stimulate local school-based and district initiatives, coupled 
with responsibility for student performance. 

4. Links among schools, parents, and communities. 

5. Resources targeted to where needs are greatest in amounts sufficient to 
make a difference. 

I firmly believe that many of the proposed changes in the individual titles and 
programs will strengthen education for all children and most especially for children 
in high poverty schools. Requiring districts to distribute dollars to schools on the 
basis ol poverty in order to eliminate the penalty for successful schools by allocating 
tunas on the basis of low achievement, is a welcome change. In education, as in 
nothing else in life, we have been punished for achieving. What we gain in results, 
we lose in dollars. 6 ' 

Extending Even Start Family Literacy Programs to teen parents is a needed addi- 
tion, ine recognition of intensive and sustained professional development through- 
out a teachers career is also a most beneficial change. Continued growth is the es- 
sence oi the professions. .It must be assumed as an institutional responsibility. 

Proposed changes in Magnet funding that encourage more interaction between 
students participating in magnet programs and others in the building will serve to 
help all children And that is good news. As we are about to begin two new magnet 
schools in New Rorhelle, authorization for a longer period, four years, would enable 
more adequate time to develop a quality program, to make changes based on forma- 
tive evaluation and to ensure the continuation of efforts when the grant period ends 

but with all this said (and I've mentioned those changes that are most positive 
lor communities like New Rochelle), I have some deep concerns about key aspects 
of the proposed changes. y 

This proposal for reauthorization does present an integrated approach to edu- 
cation reform based on what is known. Upgrading instruction, professional develop- 
ment, and accountability aligned with high standards are frequent themes in the 
document. The authors hope to include the poor, the undcrserved, and the under- 
represented in the all children can learn" concept by redirecting Federal dollars 
Unfortunately, New Rochelle will receive less than our "fair share* if the dollars are 
distributed according to the wealth of counties. 

The j new formula on which all of Title I and 50 percent of Titles II and IV is based 
puts New Rochelle at a distinct disadvantage unless we become eligible for a con- 
centration grant. We can only speculate that we may be similarly at a disadvantage 
with the competitive grants as described under Title III. Emergency Immigrant Edu- 
cation Grants will be replaced with discretionary grants to districts which have ex- 
perienced sudden increases in the number of children they sorve who are recent im- 
migrants. How wUi this be defined? What happens to districts that have experienced 
steady increases in Limited English Proficient population but no decrease in the 
education needs of these students? Since our sudden increase in LEP students is 
behind us, we may not qualify for Title VII discretionary grants. 

I am concerned that urban/suburban communities, like a New Rochelle are be- 
coming increasingly rare in America today. In my view, they are what the American 
dream is all about—Diverse but one, diversity without division. Like public school 
systems oi many of this Nation's medium and small sized cities, New Rochelle 
bchools are both enriched and challenged by a culturally diverse population Strone 
school systems retain diversity. 6 

The City of New Rochelle has fifth generation residents to recent immigrants 
trom very wealthy to welfare assisted. As an urban center in a wealthy county, New 
Kochelle has a declining tax base and too high local property taxes. Funding schools 
in order to provide quality education for all children in a school with a diverge popu- 
lation is more expensive. Different and multiple student needs require a variety of 
programs and a multifaceted education program. 

I urge you to not let school systems like New Rochelle lose Federal dollars. Don't 
let diverse school systems that are excellent become any less. 

Thank you. 

Mr. ENGEL. Thank you very much. Mr. Kovaly. 

Mr. KOVALY. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I am 
honored to be invited here today regarding the Reauthorization of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
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My statement reflects my analysis of the proposed Improving 
America's Schools Act of 1993 from the perspective of a school dis- 
trict in which nearly two-thirds of our 31 schools presently receive 
Chapter 1 funds. Many of the tenets contained in these reforms are 
the underpinnings of initiatives already in practice in Community 
School District 11. 

The central issue that these reforms are based upon, the belief 
that all children are capable of higher order intellectual tasks, is 
one that has been substantiated through all of the current re- 
search. In District 11, we have undertaken the task of looking at 
all of our funded programs and restructuring them to be an inte- 
gral part of the general curriculum. 

All children, including Chapter 1 children, are expected to suc- 
ceed. Therefore, instruction in the funded programs has changed 
from teaching basic skills to providing experiences in developing 
higher order thinking skills. 

With a shift, also, in the mode of delivery of instruction from pri- 
marily pull-outs to models of inclusion, no longer are students at- 
taining isolated educational experiences. Rather they are receiving 
enriched instruction in the areas of need. They also have maxi- 
mized opportunities to relate to intellectual role models and inter- 
act with students of all levels through cooperative learning activi- 
ties. 

Where teachers are providing instruction in a smaller group set- 
ting, collaboration between the funded teacher and the regular 
classroom teachers ensures a seamless educational experience for 
the student. In District 11, individual schools have been encour- 
aged to experiment with different models for the delivery of in- 
structional services in order to find what works best in each school 
environment. 

It is not unusual to see students in a funded reading program 
delving into an in-depth character analysis, or rewriting the ending 
of a story which was read to the entire class. 

Every funded math teacher incorporates writing into math. Stu- 
dents are expected to solve the problem and explain, in writing, 
how they arrived at the solution. In the ESL classes, students are 
encouraged to develop language skills utilizing content area mate- 
rials from their regular classrooms. 

The expanded opportunity for professional development under 
the new proposal is an initiative applauded by the entire edu- 
cational community in District 11. Parents, teachers, and adminis- 
trators are seeking to build a staff development model that is- sys- 
tematic and consistent. 

In order to promote and effectively implement districtwide edu- 
cation goals, it is necessary to provide all educational partners with 
ongoing support. Too often professional development takes the form 
of short, multifaceted workshops which cover topics of interest only 
superficially. There is a great need to provide experiences in col- 
laborative goal-setting and continuous training during the imple- 
mentation process. 

District 11 has made staff development an educational priority. 
The Principals' Institute, held in early September, provided prin- 
cipals, assistant principals, and curriculum specialists with an op- 
portunity to set schoolwide educational goals based upon current 
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findings in educational research. Experts in the field of educational 
reform shared their data while facilitating the translation of their 
research into practical goals for each school. 

Furthermore, all associates articulated common concerns, while 
sharing school successes. This enabled each school to begin the new 
term with a clear educational focus. Monthly followup meetings are 
planned for technical assistance and to enhance the implementa- 
tion of the original goals. 

In addition, District 11 has recently formed a New Teachers' 
Academy for the purpose of educating new teachers in the District's 
philosophy and to lend assistance in thematic planning and class- 
room management skills in a group setting as well as onsite indi- 
vidualized support. 

The greater flexibility in the proposed law would allow our Dis- 
trict to implement our staff development models more fully. 

strengthening the links among schools, parents, and community 
can only serve to increase awareness and involvement which logi- 
cally leads to greater student success. We are all well aware that 
schools must enlist the support and partnership of parents and 
community in order to undertake the task of developing each stu- 
dent to his or her fullest potential. 

The idea of entering into a compact with parents encourages the 
sharing of responsibility for student success. It also enables the 
parent to possess a clearer understanding of goals and expecta- 
tions, something the majority of parents are eager to embrace. Ulti- 
mately this serves to send a singular message for high expectations 
to the student. 

^ 9 fte ^ Parents are called upon by schools to perform auxiliary 
tasks. While these activities are worthwhile, they underutilize the 
parent as a resource. Equipped with training opportunities focused 
both on their children and on their personal growth, the parents 
can become educational partners in the truest sense of the word 
Several initiatives undertaken in District 11 address these very 
issues. The Active Parenting Program trains parents to commu- 
m ?r™ ectlvel y with their children. Last year the District dedi- 
cat j*i££ apte , r 1 and PCEN funds t0 the formation of reading, math 
and bbh packets for parents of eligible students. Each month, par- 
ents were trained by funded teachers in the use of these materials 
and were able to take different packets home to share with their 
children. 

r> o 11 o a i dditi j 0I U o he Even Start P^gra™ currently in existence at 
Sells ESL^nd GED.' ^ partici P ants trainin ^ in P a ™ tin g 

As I stated before, 19 of our 31 schools are eligible for Chapter 
1 funding. In the past 10 years, District 11 has gone from a public 
school district with fewer than one-half of its schools designated as 
Chapter 1 to almost two-thirds currently eligible. Of the Chapter 
1 schools, almost half are eligible for concentration funds, those 
targeted schools having a poverty level of 75 percent or greater 

The proposal to redirect the greatest percentage of funding to the 
a £? a f • 0 i S re A a . test need would seem to concentrate resources more 
effectively. Also, the requirement to allocate funds solely on the 
basis of poverty serves to reward those schools whose academic pro- 
grams are successful rather than penalize them for their efforts 
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School districts across the Nation, and in particular New York 
City, are faced with the growing demands of the need for increased 
educational services for our children with fewer available re- 
sources The 1993-1994 school year heralded a $60 million reduc- 
tion in Chapter 1 funding for New York. Individual school districts 
were forced to rethink each and every educational program in 
terms of cost effectiveness. It took a concerted effort to sustain a 
high leve 5 ji instruction given the monetary confines. 

No school in District 11 can afford to lose any additional funding 
for its poorest students. Any further cuts will only serve to aggra-. 
vate an already devastating situation. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kovaly follows:] 

Statement of Joseph J. Kovaly, District Superintendent, Community School 
District n, Northeast Bronx, New York 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am honored to be invited here 
today to testify regarding the reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. . . . , 0 , , 

My statement reflects my analysis of the proposed Improving America s £ cl joois 
Act of 1993 from the perspective of a school district in which nearly two-thirds of 
our 30 schools presently receive Chapter 1 funds. Many of the tenets contained in 
these reforms are the underpinnings of initiatives already in practice in Community 
School District 11. , , L . , .. . . , . .. 

The central issue that these reforms are based upon, the belief that all children 
are capable of higher order intellectual tasks, is one that has been substantiated 
through all of the current research. In District 11, we have undertaken the task ot 
looking at all of our funded programs and restructuring them to be an integral part 
of the general curriculum. All children, including Chapter 1 children, are expected 
to succeed! Therefore, instruction in the funded programs has changed from teach- 
ing basic skills to providing experiences in developing higher order thinking skills. 
With a shift, also, in the mode of delivery of instruction from primarily pull-outs 
to models of inclusion, no longer are students attaining isolated educational experi- 
ences Rather they are receiving enriched instruction in the areas of need. They also 
have maximized opportunities to relate to intellectual role models and interact with 
students of all levels through cooperative learning activities. Where teachers are 
providing instruction in a smaller group setting, collaboration between the funded 
teacher and the regular classroom teachers ensures a seamless educational experi- 
ence for the student. In District 11, individual schools have been encouraged to ex- 
periment with different models for the delivery of instructional services in order to 
find what works best in each school environment. It is not unusual to see students 
in a funded reading program delving into an in-depth character analysis, or rewrit- 
ing the ending of a story which was read to the entire class. Every funded math 
teacher incorporates writing into math. Students are expected to solve the problem 
and explain, in writing, how they arrived at the solution. In ESL classes, students 
aro encouraged to develop language skills utilizing content area materials from their 
regular classrooms. . 

The expanded opportunity for professional development under the new proposal 
is an initiative applauded by the entire educational community in District 11. Par- 
ents, teachers, and administrators are seeking to build a staff development model 
that is systematic and consistent. In order to promote and effectively implement dis- 
trictwide education goals, it is necessary to provide all educational partners with on- 
going support. Too often, professional development takes the form of short, 
multifaceted workshops which cover topics of interest only superficially. There is a 
great need to provide experiences in collaborative goal-setting and continuous train- 
ing during the implementation process. District 11 has made staff development an 
educational priority. The Principals' Institute, held in early September provided 
principals, assistant principals, and curriculum specialists With an opportunity to 
set school wide educational goals based upon current findings in educational re- 
search. Experts in the field of educational reform shared their data while tacilitating 
the translation of their research into practical goals for each school. Furthermore, 
all associates articulated common concerns, while sharing school successes. This en- 
abled each school to begin the new term with a clear educational focus. Monthly tol- 
lowup meetings are planned for technical assistance and to enhance the implemen- 
tation of the original goals. In addition, District 11 has recently formed a New 
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Academy for the purpose of educating new teachers in the District's phi- 
y „ and t0 ^assistance m thematic planning and classroom management 
mk£ ■ fu gr ° Up as *eU as onslte individualized support. The greater flexi- 

bility in the proposed law would allow our District to implement our staff develop- 
ment models more fully. 

Strengthening the links among schools, parents, and community can only serve 
to increase awareness and involvement which logically leads In greater student suc- 
cess. We are all well aware that schools must enlist the support and partnership 
of parents and community in order to undertake the task of developing each student 
to Tus or her fullest potential. The idea of entering into a "compact'* with parents 
encourages the sharing of responsibility for student success. It also enables the par- 
ent to possess a clearer understanding of goals and expectations ... something the 
majority of parents are eager to embrace. Ultimately this serves to send a singular 
message for high expectations to the student. Often, parents are called upon bv 
schools to perform auxiliary tasks. While these activities are worthwhile, they 
S"H T^* u^?*" 91 * as J a res ° urce - Equipped with training opportunities focused 
^ti r °~ • £ and 0n . thelr Phonal growth, the parents can become edu- 
cational Partners m the truest sense of the word. Several Initiatives undertaken in 
District 11 address these very issues. The Active Parenting Program trains parents 

^ZSpw^'j th , eir c ^ ildre ?- Last y ear the District tested 

„1apter 1 and PCEN funds to the formation of reading, math and ESL packets for 
E?*™ e ^ ble StU ^ n - tS ,- EaC i 1 month . Parents were trained by funded Se^s 
•♦u %i ■ Jh ese m t aten als and were able to take different packets home to share 
PS ^^Hpf^ 1 " fr ddlt T' Even Start program currently in existence a? 
ggk 1 anQ ^-b. 103, offers its participants training in parenting skills, ESL, and 



As I stated before 19 of our 30 schools are eligible for Chapter 1 funding In the 
Ktf nf°^ arS K D ! st " ct . n has gone from a public school district with fewer tLnone- 
(Vthfrh SS 1 d , es if na ted as Chapter 1 to almost two-thirds currently eligible. 
Of the Chapter 1 schools, almost half are eligible for concentration Tunds those tar- 
geted schools having a poverty level of 75 plrcent or greater The proposal to redi- 
rect the greatest percentage of funding to the areas ^of greatest neecT wild seem 

^lriv n A a « K Fe?0U ? !e8 "IS 1 " 6 effectlvelv - Also, the requirement to allocate funds 
solely on the basis of poverty serves to reward those schools whose academic pro- 
grams are successful rather than penalize them for their efforts, 
bchool Districts across the Nation, and in particular New York City, are faced 

ShM? ^H ng dema - I ? ds ,° f the need for increased educational serWcef for our 
children with fewer available resources. The 1993-1994 school year heralded a $60 
million reduction in Chapter 1 funding for the city. Individual school Sets were 
t e , ac h and every educational program in terms of cost effectiveness. 
It took a concerted effort to sustain a high level of instruction given the monetary 
confines. No school in District 11 can afford to lose any additional funding for its 
fng sftua'tion 611 ' ^ mtS ^ ° nly aerm to aggravate an already dlvasta? 

Mr. ENGEL Thank you. First of all, let me thank all three of you 
tor your excellent testimony. It will be very, very helpful to me in 
terms of understanding what each one of you goes through and 
what you really need from the Federal Government. I really found 
all three of your testimonies very, very enlightening 

You mentioned, Mr. Corsi, the New York State's Compact for 
Learning. Could you expand on how New York's Compact for 
ma y be complemented by the administration's proposal 
tor LbLA reauthorization and how it might conflict? 

Mr. Corsi. The areas of similarity are probably the most promi- 
nent. One is, that under the Compact for Learning, we have com- 
mittees and councils throughout the State attempting to build new 
curricula frameworks and assessment systems that hopefully par- 
allels the desire in the proposed legislation to have States do that. 

becondly, the emphasis in the Compact for Learning is on build- 
ing level participation Indeed, the Regents in this State passed a 
regulation, or adopted a regulation a little over a year ago, that 
calls for a plan in each school district to promote building-level par- 
ticipation in shared decisionmaking and school-based planning that 
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would involve the community, the parents, the teachers, the admin- 
istrators 

Thirdly, there is an understanding at the State level, for the tre- 
mendous need for staff development and technical assistance. In- 
deed, the State Education Department as a whole, particularly in 
the area of elementary, middle, and secondary education, has in 
the past year undergone a complete reorganization to better focus 
people and dollar resources within the agency on technical assist- 
ance services to local school districts. So the areas of similarity 
really go on and on. 

If there is an area I would point to where, were we probably not 
at odds, but we're not as close together, it might be in the area of 
resources. While I'm forward to say that our State legislature has 
not provided to date any large amount of resources for the imple- 
mentation of the State's reform effort called the New Compact for 
Learning, we are keenly aware, and that has been validated over 
this year in the experience that we've had, that where you do not 
have the infusion of dollars to provide for those added things be- 
sides staff salaries, staff development, a greater array of material, 
opportunities for the community to engage the school, you just do 
not create an opportunity or climate for people to begin to do some- 
thing differently. 

You need to have an additional infusion of resources that are 10- 
cused on this reform effort, if you're not only to call attention to 
it, but provide the climate in those communities for people to be 
meaningfully involved. 

Mr. ENGEL. New York State has administered a statewide as- 
sessment program for some time now. How will the administra- 
tion's proposal affect the current New York State assessment pro- 
gram in which all students will be held to the same high stand- 
ards? 

Mr. CORSI. I can't be direct on that because we have a State level 
council that's currently reviewing that very question. It is looking 
at the direction that the new assessment program will take, and 
also at what in our current assessment program we need to change 
or modify. 

I can only say that we are moving in a direction consistent with 
the, with the administration's legislation, away from those kinds of 
testing instances that focus on standardized norm-reference tests, 
the focus on single points of assessment, towards an arena thats 
more highly characterized by authentic assessment instruments, a 
wider array of assessment opportunities for teachers to gauge what 
it is students need to learn in a different way and how well they're 
doing. - 

It's something that's currently in process, so I cant really be de- 
finitive about it. 

Mr. EisGEL. When we were marking up Goals 2000 Program, 
some of us had questions about the program itself. Commissioner 
Sobol came to Washington and was very helpful to me personally. 
If you could please take back t him, my sincere appreciation for 
the work that he has done. Thank him for your testimony here 
today. 

Mr. Corsi. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. ENGEL. Ms. Kelly, I think that yoA made the case very well 
that New Rochelle is a suburban school district and has many of 
the problems typical of a suburban school district. However, being 
situated in relatively wealthy Westchester County, it suffers from 
being lumped in with some o A " the places that may not have as 
many needs as the New Rochelle system. 

I think those are very important points. As we craft the ESEA 
reauthorization, we need to keep in mind that there are probably 
thousands of New Rochelles all across the countiy who are doing 
an excellent job with dwindling resources and funds, and we really 
ought to keep that in mind. 

Magnet school funding, which Representative Nita Lowey and 
myself, the two representatives of New Rochelle, have pushed for, 
was granted to New Rochelle. I think your suggestion to extend the 
Magnet Program really makes a lot of sense. Can you briefly ex- 
plain for us how this magnet program is designed and what you 
expect to achieve with it? 

Ms. Kelly. Yes. I spoke about New Rochelle. We pride ourselves 
on being diverse but one. We believe when there is diversity of stu- 
dent body, diversity of curriculum, you offer a stronger education. 
There are two schools in New Rochelle that did not reflect the di- 
versity in which we take pride in the whole district. And that was 
Columbus Elementary School, that is 80 percent minority, and Bar- 
nard School that houses an Early Childhood Center. And that was 
oyer the district's standards, where we want to retain the district 
diversity. 

And in order to make more systems, each of those schools more 
diverse, and doing it in a way of choice, we are very grateful that 
Federal dollars will enable us to strengthen the education in both 
schools. 

We're establishing in Columbus Elementary School, it will now 
become known as Columbus Magnet High-Tech Elementary School 
and we hope to attract in people from the neighborhood whom we 
have lost to private schools, and they are primarily white, to return 
to their home school. And we're doing that by offering for the first 
time in New Rochelle, a full-time, full-day kindergarten program 

Were establishing the Barnard School Early Childhood Center 
that we're going to be calling E. C. Squared, Early Childhood Edu- 
cation Center at Barnard School. And the underpinning of that 
school is an experiential language arts base curriculum. We're ex- 
tending pre-K and education, as well as, offering a full-day kinder- 
garten program, and we will do this through choice. Parents have 
the opportunity to apply for these two programs. 

But that's the point again I want to drive home, we so need and 
value Federal dollars. We could not do this on the local taxpayer 
there, because New Rochelle, as so many cities, small cities around 
the country, have lost their center, have lost their base. And we 
look to the Federal Government for help so that we can continue 
to still do a very fine job. Thank you. 

Mr. ENGEL. Thank you. Mr. Kovaly, I think that your point about 
federal funds ought to be received or allocated based on poverty 
and not on lack of achievement, is very well taken. It was men- 
tioned before, schools that are successful are penalized because of 
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cheir success. These schools ought u> be allocated Federal funds on 
the basis of poverty. 

Now under the administration's proposal which targets Chapter 
1 funding to those local education agencies with the greatest num- 
ber of children in the highest poverty levels, New York City would 
see an increase of approximately $70 million. 

Being an administrator of one of the local school districts, how 
would you like to see that money be used? I might also point out 
that District 11 is the only district in, correct me if I'm wrong, cer- 
tainly in the Bronx, that also has authority over local high schools. 

I'm a product of District 11 and my children have attended 
schools in District 11, so you do a very fine job. And I'd be inter- 
ested in hearing what your assessment would be in terms of where 
that funding ought to go? 

Mr. KOVALY. You are correct, Congressman, that we are the only 
New York City school district to also include a high school within 
our boundaries and our area of responsibility. 

In terms of the funding, it was stated before, we spoke about the 
undercounting of children, poverty children in New York City, and 
I don't think that's exemplified anywhere more clearly than here 
in District 11. Not only do we have a large and growing poverty 
population, we have children who, a very large immigrant popu- 
lation, many of whom do not appear in those census figures. 

With all the best intentions of t \e Bureau of Census, they have 
large numbers of children who are "lassified as "undocumented" for 
lack of a better term. Those are children who are not reported on 
anybody's statistics anywhere. They represent families from var- 
ious parts of this world, Europe, Indies, and Asia, who will not fill 
out any kind of a form. So in terms of an undercounting of poverty 
children, I think we exemplify that. 

We also exemplify, I think, some of the best uses of Chapter 1 
and Title I funds in the entire city. As you know, a recent report 
on District 11 indicated that all of our schools were well above av- 
erage in terms of their performance. And yet, two-thirds of our 
schools are eligible for Title I funds. Those Title I funds are being 
targeted to extending school programs, extending the day, extend- 
ing additional hours on weekends. 

For example, this Saturday, we will be starting eight Saturday 
academies in our 31 schools. Those have been primarily targeted to 
areas where we have experience of a high level of poverty and a 
high level of immigration, using our own figures, which I believe 
are more accurate than those of the Census Bureau. 

We have changed the format at delivery of services within the 
schools, so that the pull-out programs are being eliminated and 
programs are working side-by-side, parallel ^ograms, providing 
enriched instruction through regrouping within our schools. 

So we have made good use of the Title I funds, and Tin hoping 
that this, the renewal of this Act will continue to allow us to do 
so. My concern of course, is that as the level of a school's eligibility 
drops in the coming years, and additional schools are brought in, 
will the funding be there, or will the funding be watered down over 
the next few years. That's a major concern. 

' It seems to me that we have an option of doing one of two things. 
Eliminating poverty by 1995, which I don't think is a goal that will 
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be attained by. that time, or Congress will have to make sure that 
the funding levels are there, so that the 50 percent of the schools 
that fall eligible can be properly funded to deliver this very ambi- 
tious program and very good program. 

Mr. ENGEL. Well, thank you, as I had mentioned before, you do 
a fine job in District 11, and you're to be complimented as are the 
school board members, two of whom are here today. And I think 
it is because the school board, and yourself, and parents, work very 
closely together, and the proof is in the pudding. Thank you. 

Mr. Owens. Chairman. 

Mr. ENGEL. I think Congressman Owens had a couple of ques- 
tions he wanted to ask. 

Mr. OWENS. Just a couple of quick questions. I want you to know, 
first, that this has been a very informative hearing for me. I didn't 
know you could have a high school in your jurisdiction as a local 
school district. So I learned a lot. Fll let you tell me how you did 
that privately — and you and Eliot. And I would like to pursue it 
maybe some other place myself. 

My question relates to the basic problem of this bill moving 
funds targeted more for the poorest districts, and what kind of sce- 
nario that sets up. I don't want play one set of districts off against 
another. I think this Nation is rich enough to provide adequate 
funding for all the schools, not "just through this vehicle but 
through some other forms of assistance. 

But certainly using this vehicle we should be able to increase the 
funding oyerall, so that no district presently receiving funds has to 
give up any more than they've lost already in the present configu- 
ration, based on the adjustment of the census. But certainly we 
could have a hold-harmless situation, and there ought to be enough 
funds. We ought to be able to get enough funds to do that. That's 
the first fight, to try to fight to get more funds. The education com- 
munity, in general, should flex its muscles and demand more. 

Now we are in a situation now where the cold war is over, and 
they are clinging to the expenditure of large amounts of our tax- 
payers' money for defense. We couldn't get a cut in the Star Wars 
budget, cut in a single submarine budget, or numerous other weap- 
on systems that are no longer going to be needed, but because they 
have the power, they insist on continuing it so that it benefits 
those people that it benefits: the manufacturers' profits, the work- 
ers that have to work in that particular plant, et cetera, but it's 
not going for any useful national purpose. 

On the other hand, education is clearly a national purpose that 
needs more assistance. It's lagging. More Federal funding is need- 
ed. We are all united to fight more for those funds. But if it comes 
down to the situation where we are forced to divide what we have 
in a different way, let's just explore a minute what the implications 
of that might be. 

I think, Mr. Corsi, you said 85 to 90 percent of the school dis- 
tricts will lose substantial amounts of funding under the new for- 
mula. And you, of course, we all are against that, but let me just 
explore for a moment what those other 85 to 90 percent of school 
districts are like. How many school districts among that 85 to 90 
percent are spending more per pupil than New York City spends 
per pupil? 
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Mr. CORSI. I don't know, Congressman. I don't have that figure 
with me, Congressman. , . 

Mr OWENS. What is the highest per pupil expenditure of a school 
district in the State of New York? i 

Mr CORSI. Well, we've got some like the islands off Long Island 
that are very large. But I would say that probably, if you look 
statewide, in the high average, you're probably talking somewhere 
• around $6,000 to $7,000. . 

Mr. Owens. There are some that spend as much as $lb,UUU or 

$1 Mr°CO]Sl! t Yes, those are few. Such as, some of the islands off 
Long Island, and some of the areas down here around New York 
City. Those are anomalies. 
Mr. OWENS. Are any of them receiving any Chapter 1 tunas at 

this point? ... , . . . 

Mr CORSI. Yes, they are. There are some of those districts in the 
verv high wealth ratio who receive some few Chapter 1 dollars. 
They're negligible though. They're not large amounts. Fisher Is- 
land, for example, receives something like $321, for example. 

Mr. OWENS. I'm assuming there are some districts in-the $8>UUU 
to $10,000 per pupil range? 

Mr. CORSI. Pardon me? 

Mr OWENS. I'm assuming that there are a large number ot dis- 
tricts that are in the $8,000 to $10,000 per pupil expenditure 
range? 

Mr. CORSI. There are a number, yes. 

Mr. OWENS. Are they receiving Chapter 1? . 

Mr CORSI Yes, they are. There are some of those districts that 
have,' as we heard about, New Rochelle, have areas or pockets of 
poverty within the district where money is generated through the 
current Chapter 1 program. 

Mr. OWENS. What is your expenditure per pupil, Ms. iveiiy, in 

New Rochelle? „ T , , , . 

Ms. Kelly. My per pupil is $10,500. We have a student popu- 
lation of about 8,500. Last year we received about $893,000 in 
Chapter 1. For example, for limited-English-proficient students, 18 
percent of our student body is limited-English-proficient. We get 
between Federal and State dollars, all told, about $40,000. Yet, be- 
cause of the District commitment, we spend well over halt a mil- 
lion. That's one example. ^ 

The push for us is that we want to retain our diversity. What s 
happened across America in all too many schools, is where you 
don't retain the excellence, you soon end up with a system that is 
not diverse. New Rochelle is one of those. There are a couple in 
Westchester where the public school system has been able to retain 
students, and that is our biggest challenge. But to retain them, we 
need to have programs for recent immigrants, as well as those stu- 
dents who are going on to the most competitive of four year col- 

16 Also we send 85 percent of our student body on to post— well, 65 
percent went on to four year colleges, about 18 percent went on to 
two year colleges. That's how we market ourself in the education 
marketplace. We don't want to become any less. Although I know 
the figures— when you talk then our figures are not compelling, 
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when I know statistics in New York City. And that's why I don't 
really want to get into the dialogue between— we are not 

Mr. OWENS. Nobody wants to get into it. It's very- unpleasant, but 
we need to get into it. 

Mr. Corsi, do you know what the percentage per pupil is in New 
York City? 

Mr. CORSI. It's somewhere between $6,500 and $7,000, I believe 
sir. 

Mr. Owens. That's kind of high, I think. And recent studies have 
shown that the way it's divided, there are some elementary schools 
m New York City receiving less than $3,000 per pupil. So, we have 
a serious problem. The State, where you have some influence, Mr 
Corsi, and I hope you'll take this back to Mr. Sobol. 

The State really doesn't assert itself enough in trying to deal 
with the problem of some > kind of equity, equalization across the 
districts. We don't have any great deal of advocacy from the State, 
and I think we ought to have that. 

So the Federal Government, from where I sit, has to take that 
up. And the President is on the right track in terms of we can't 
mandate the States to do anything in terms of moving to make cer- 
tain that there are no students in the State that come down so low 
that they cannot be receiving an adequate education because the 
per pupil expenditure is just ridiculous. 

Here's the only device we have. So I would hope that New York 
State would go to bat for the schools in this State which are vic- 
tims of savage inequalities. There are savage inequalities in this 
State. 

I hope that if we are forced into a situation where there's no 
other way to solve this problem, where we can't get more Federal 
funds, where we can't have a hold-harmless situation; that we 
would have our State on the side of the President in targeting the 
money to the districts that really have the most need and are suf- 
fering because they have the least amount of funding within the 
State structure. 

Mr. CORSI. Representative Owens, we agree with your analysis 
and your recommendation. Over the last decade the Board of Re- 
gents has had before the State legislature different kinds of rec- 
ommendations about bringing more equity to the whole State aid 
picture. 

Last year for the first time in more than a decade, we were suc- 
cessful in working with people in our legislature to get a change 
conceptually in the State aid formula to include a factor called "ex- 
traordinary needs aid," which tends to try to recognize those dis- 
tricts that have the highest concentrations of children living in pov- 
erty. 

The legislature didn't adopt all that the Regents requested, but 
went so far as to establish it as a concept. Inherent in that concept 
is a notion also that you don't penalize people when they start to 
do better, as many of our formulas have in the past. We are pro- 
ceeding this year with the Regents to further that recommendation 
with the legislature. We are on target and on track with your rec- 
ommendations. 

Our concern with the authorization issue of the concentration of 
moneys, is really the same concern we felt with a loss of the money 
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because of the use , rf ttaWO census dat.And that « ft-J. 
a »ery brief period I of ^ttme of one Joac s simultaneously 
wealthy or poor they nught be tn New iock , 
SMESBSWi -ettlX end of ! oc 2 percent and 

S h! SeTt concentration of children in poverty to do that m 

dU We°need to do it in a way that will allow them to compensate 
through local and other funding sources . over a ^Penod of Ume m- 

their situation gets worse. And we want advocacy at the State 

le Mr. ENGEL. Okr>y, thank you all very much. Very enlightening. 

T oSr & and final panel consists of four pe &*<**** y jrf 
Mrs. Matilda Cuomo, who is the Founder and Ch^rson « rfthe 
New York State Mentoring Program, we. ha ^%^:/^ n p e n fJ r °£ p ro ° 
is the Executive Director of the New York State Mentoring rro 
Jam I have worked closely with Mrs. Cuomo on her mentoring 

Pr We S have Ms Noreen Connell, who is the Executive Director of 
th^Education Priorities Panel; Mr. David Rhodes, President of the 
^o C f a vL n ua7 Arts; and Mrs. Alva i Robinso, j^ho» t»£ 
dent of the Parents Organization of P.S. 112, the scnooi in www 
we are located So could I ask all of them to please come and take 

th Le r t S me tS again ask everyone to please summarize their testimony 
in W minutes or less. Your entire testimony, as submitted, will 
be entered a Vrt of the official record and will be printed in ML 
Let me startwith Mrs. Robinson, and let me thank you for your 
hnonitalitv It's been a p easure to be here at P.S. 112 today. 1 
think many people have commented on the state of the school the 
sta?e of ?L^ P udFtorium and how nice it looks, and the excellent en- 
vSonment in the school for learning. So we welcome you, Mrs. Rob- 



inson. 
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S ^JEMENTS OF ALVA ROBINSON, PRESIDENT PARENTS OP 

™ JCi UAL AIlTS ' «ANE BRODY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR iww 

mm SoT n TORING PROGRAM, ON BeS?°0P^S 
TILDA CUOMO, FOUNDER AND CHAffiPPRSON itow vnmr 

STATE MENTORING PROGRA^AiStSen CoJJnELL e! 
ECUTIVE DIRECTOR, EDUCATION PRIORmis PANEL ' 

Mrs. Robinson. Thank ycu. 

Greetings distinguished guests, parents, and members of the 
community As president of the P.S. 112's PTA weTr^uroud tn Sp 
L h °v 0 u °n^ iS ""ff ij S POrtant event ' and we Wdcome you t0 ** 

vye realize the importance of and the need for adequate resources 
to be made available to schools with student prffi £2 

mentreJoLS the n 2$\ 'V 8 hlgh time . th at the Federal Govern- 
ment recognize the need to become more invfived in erhirnrinn w« 
also realize that the whole society truly benefit whe n oi?ch5dS 
brhS?.^ edUCated ' f ° r if th6y are not - the costTo^aytfwill 
thY^J 00 ^^ ch a.Henges put forth in the ESEA which states 
K w mUSt i haVe h i gher ex Pectations and standards for mir chil- 
dren We welcome the promotion of equity, such as the srhnn 

^ms^T™??}? 0 ^ that I s allowinfschoolstodti e^ 
grams which meet the unique needs of our children. P S 112 is a 

tent Tons" 8 management sch ° o1 °n paper, with good ideas^nd in 

i w ™ 1 ! 1 !ike to see these ideas put into use, not given just Hd 
serv ce It is our hope that this event is not just simpTy ceimonv 

JoingsS ^ We St a e t P p m S ^t^™ ° f i° CU ^ °» ^ iSErfS 
viUal to raise I , » Delleve in L the adage, "It takes the whole 

?n s^alLf-Seda^elcJtion^ ° f 0Ur Chlldren are beil * P laced 
twf haVe t0 , address this. Hopefully, the ESEA will implement 

for°?hoo e sinl f P f T r lc0 ^ e vou and we thank you 

much g aS the Slte f0r this event. Thank you very 

Mr. ENGEL. Thank you very much. Mr. Rhodes? 
1.1 he prepared statement of Mrs. Robinson follows:] 

Statement of Alva Robinson, President, Parents Organizat.on P S m 

portantfvent " and we welcome you ' ™ "* Pr ° Ud t0 * the hosts ° f this ™ st ™" 

AcUsTitical k fo7the e im1?o U veme^ f- nd Secondar y Education 

income, disadvantagedXdenS sucl f a f thos n V ^H*^' for low - 

tance of adequate resources ^SSS^^^lg^^ 
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such as those at P.S. 112. We feel that it « high Jme that the ^eral^verament 
recognize the need to become more involved m r ^ r c ,f ^cated^ for if they are not, 
whole society benefits when "" cta ^^P^^™ te Jt forth in fee ESEA 
the cost to taxpayers will be ^^*^?hzve ^ '^Xtions and standards 
authorization, which states ^™ . n ofSy such as School Based Man- 
for our students. We wta Ite pronwto VogrXs whkh meet the unique needs 
agement, that S ^ Management School on paper, with good 
of our students. P.S. 112 is a M™i°ase Q "'hese ideas put into use, not given just 

i z ° f - children 

are being placed in so-called "Special Education . . ent these proposals in 

We have to address this Hopefully, the bb ^ n X ip fbenefiting us all. On behalf 
atimely fashion without being bogged aown by^^ p g m as 

of P.S. 112 s PTA we again welcome you ana man* yvu iui & 
the site for this event. 

Mr Rhodes Mr Chairman, Mr. Owens, thanks very much for 

tion of Independent Colleges of Art and Design today 
Th* thm^t of mv testimony began to become clear about tnree 

Sa'p^ 

qualiLd appUcants from New York City public .^ls^I might 
add, parenthetically, the fall-off is greater in the Bronx and in 
Rrooklvn than in some of the other Boroughs. 

And we came together to discuss this and to see if we could come 
,m with a solution and also to find out what the problem was And 

have neither art nor music, despite the fact that this is manaaiea 
Estate. Worse, only two of the 32 districts are committed to 
th idea of having art or a music teacher m every school. 

A« a rpsnlt what we're finding is those students, who could most 
benefit from partkipatfon in New York's vibrant cultural comma- 
Sty a community which provides, as you've heard, over a IOC 000 
jobs! are "being denied that opportunity at a very early age for a 
lack of art and music in the schools. t , , 

This is short-sighted from an economic point J view It s also 
short-signted from a cultural point of view. And its also short 

They took a hard look at themselves, ^^^S^^U- 
focus on the arts, and I'm sure you all know resets. Enroll 
ment doubled, test scores went up dramatically, both in math ana 

^We^ow that the arts can make a real contribution, ^^to- 
the society as a whole, but actually to the "^ke 
ward that end I would urge you in this reauthorization to maKe 
Te arts an integral part of allowable expenditures under all the 
various titles. 
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As A!r Urt £ er T ven f n f towards that effort, I would like to com- 
mend Mr. Engel, and also you, Mr. Owens, for introducing and 
sponsoring H.R. 2933 the Community Arts Partnership Act -This 
legislation will enable local education agencies to form partnerships 
with cultural entities m their communities: libraries, museums, in- 
stitutions of higher education, even zoos, and other groups, to le- 
verage existing resources in the community for the benefit of arts 
programs for children in the schools. 

We've garnered, to date, the support of 40 national arts and edu- 
cation organizations, and receive calls daily from groups offering 
assistance. This legislation is long overdue, and both the arts and 
education communities are excited about it. I would uree vou tn in 
elude it in the ESEA reauthorization. Thank you very^uch 

Mr. ENGEL. Thank you. Ms. Brody 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Rhodes follows:] 

Statement of David Rhodes, President, School of Visual Arts Chairs 

SSl^^oT PUSLIC P0LICY - Asso= s ^SSSSSft 

of ♦hiVlim^f 686 t0 5 P <? ear h , ekre the subcommittee to discuss the reauthorization 

t ^n Z tl^^H^y EdUC8ti0n Act Jt is ™uthorizata i approves con 
unuation ol the Arts m Education programs wh ch consist of the efforts muHehv 

ore a^d nn shoul?b n e te C r onS d n,XH 17 T SpeCi 1 1 l r °^ m S ' These are worthwMle endea^ 
matics, science, foreign languages, history and geography 8 8 ^ mathe " 

ctLlS t{! H 1 the School of Visual Arts, gathered because of our alarm at the 

tne fot^J educatl f 0 " ln u the , public sch0 °l s - Our alarm is caused Srily bv 
the following: 67 percent of schools in New York City have no art oTmusk XL« 
^. H J 1 * and music are mandated by the State? while only ?w fo 3 
?n ^ c K dlS , trl A CtS 3re c ° mmitted t0 &e idea of h^ng an art and musk teacher 

portunity to participate in a meaningful ^A^&^t^X^ 

A recent study by the Port Authority of New York and New Jersev found tW 
the arts and other cultura activities ronlrihnto u t looct «o a u-n- y louna "V 11 

short sighted because we know the arts work rinany, it is 

» f *e Bronx, was about to ^^S^k°SZ^^^ 

tions of higher education specializing in the arts, and othei groups TtXerage exist 
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ine resources in the community for the benefit of arts programs for children in the 
Schools We have garnered the support of 40 national arts and education organiza- 
tion? an Treceive falls daily from groups °^ring assistance This legislation is long 
overdue and both the arts and education communities are excited about t 

The fact that there is a local matching requirement will encourage commitments 
by -ft? Stool systems 'and cultural entities in the communi ty to work tog ether and 
oromote an interest between communities and their schools. I hope H.R. 2933 win 
Ee mcludtd in the reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
when your subcommittee considers this legislation later this year. ., H 

In addition I would hope that you will include the arts as a specific allowable 
activity in each of the pro-ams authorized under the Elementary and Secondary 

E 1 U hop i e n tha C t t this subcommittee will begin to take the steps ^needed to make the 
arts an integral part of the reauthorization, first, by adding H.R 2933 to Title III, 
Arte in Edufation,.and second, by listing the arts as an allowable activity in the 

^iThank Vo^fo^your time and attention and would be pleased to respond to any 
questions ycu may have. 

Ms BRODY. My testimony is on behalf of Matilda R. Cuomo, 
Founder and Chair of the New York State Mentoring Program. 

I'm grateful to the subcommittee, and in particular, to Congress- 
men Eliot Engel and Major Owens for the opportunity to submit 
testimony about a program which has proven successful in New 
York State, so successful that we urge the Federal Government to 
work with other States to launch and expand similar efforts across 

1987**1 established an advisory board consisting of educators, 
child advocates, business leaders, and other representatives from 
the community to conduct a needs assessment, and to develop a 
model to prevent school dropouts. There was also a separate advi- 
sory committee formed comprised of school superintendents from 
across New York State. In 1990, I- founded the New York State 
Mentoring Program. , _ J _, 

The New York Mentoring Program defines mentoring as a one- 
to-one relationship between a volunteer adult role model and a 
child, aimed a helping the child develop his or her academic and 

"SlfrSe models, mentors demonstrate the tangible rewards of 
completing an education and participating productively in our soci- 
ety They expose children to interests, opportunities, and talents 
that otherwise might be overlooked. Mentors also provide counsel- 
ing, guidance, and encouragement to help children acquire life 
skills and positive attitudes toward school and family. 

In *he current school year, there were more than 6,000 children 
and adults in 200 school-based mentoring programs in 33 counties 
across the State. The programs are in kindergarten through junior 

hl f!ew York's Mentoring Program is part of Governor Cuomo's Dec- 
ade of the Child, a comprehensive, long-term initiative that in- 
cludes more than 125 statewide programs to improve life for New 
York's children. . , - 

For prevention of school dropouts, we reach children early, before 
they form negative attitudes about school and work. 

The program is the only statewide, school-based, one-to-one 
mentoring program in the Nation. Hillary Rodham Clinton has 
cited our program as a national model. We recommend that Fed- 
eral support for mentoring be channeled, at least in part, through 
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State agencies or State-designated nonprofit organizations, with 
the resources and expertise to launch and expand school-based 
mentoring programs through a State. 

Our model embodies the concept of linking the school, the home 
and the community. Mentors meet with the children in a school 
setting. We believe this unique one-to-one relationship is the key 
to successful mentoring. 

What are the problems mentoring is designed to help solve? 
Today nearly two-thirds of children come home to an empty house. 
The national average for one-to-one parent child interaction is just 
15 minutes a day. Attorney General Janet Reno, recently cited lack 
of parental supervision and attention as a cause of increased juve- 
nile delinquency and crime. The Attorney General emphasized that 
many middle-class children, not merely children of poverty, suffer 
from this pervasive form of child neglect. 

Time and time again the man or woman who rose above difficult 
circumstances to achieve success attributes his or her accomplish- 
ments to the inspiration and guidance provided by a role model, a 
family member, a teacher, a coach, or a concerned person in the 
community who believed in him or her. Mentors provide this posi- 
tive role model to children in need. 

Dr. Ernest Boyer, President of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, and one of the Nation's most esteemed 
experts in education has stated, "If every at-risk student had an in- 
school mentor, that one act could cut the dropout rate in half." 

A survey of mentoring programs by Louis Harris and Associates 
shows that through mentoring 60 percent of children received high- 
er grades, 75 percent of students were inspired to try harder and 
about half the students felt they were more likely to stay off drugs 
and out of trouble. And many reported improved relations with 
teachers and even with family members. 

Participating organizations, business firms, nonprofit groups, and 
government agencies recruit groups of 10 or more employees who 
are willing to dedicate a minimum of four hours a month for one 
school year to a child. Mentoring is cost effective because it relies 
on volunteers. Our adult mentors contributed more than 100 000 
volunteer hours last year. ' 

The program has recruited mentors and received support from 
120 partner organizations, including major corporations, commu- 
nity organizations, colleges, senior groups, associations, and civic 
groups. 

The Elementary and Secondary Act, which Congress will con- 
sider in the coming weeks and months, should be amended to make 
one-to-one, school-based mentoring an activity eligible for funding 
and support under the major assistance programs authorized by 
tnat Act. 

We are pleased that mentoring is included in a number of provi- 
sions in Improving America's School Act, which will form the start- 
ing point for the legislative process. 

Additionally, Education Secretary Richard Riley should imple- 
ment Congresswoman Pat Schroeder's excellent plan for convening 
a national conference to encourage States to develop statewide 
mentoring programs. Children around the Nation would benefit, if 
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other States followed New York's example and created their own 
public-private partnerships to mentor children. e „ w1c 
P Government can't do it all. All the money invested in schools 
won't improve children's academic performance, if they lack the 
motivation, and discipline and family support to succeed M the 
programs for financing college education won t prevent troubled 
teens from dropping out of high school, unless they develop the de- 
sire to become productive, independent citizens with hope for the 

fU Anthe criminal laws we enact won't stop teenage crime if young 
people lack values and have no sense of right or wrong. Mentoring 
has beneficial impact not only on the student mentees but also de- 
velops a strong bond between school and community. The program 
encourages partnerships which have long-lasting ramifications 
leading to increased business and community support. 

We cannot afford to keep losing children to drugs teenage preg- 
nancy or despair. Mentoring is a solution that works one child at 
a time, for all children. Mentors give children the tools to succeed. 
Mentors teach them to value themselves. 

Our future depends on our children staying in school and becom- 
ing well-educated. Mentoring is an important investment in our 
most precious resource, our children. Thank you. 

Mr. ENGEL. We thank you very much. Ms. Oonnell.' 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Cuomo follows:] 

Statement of Matilda R. Cuomo 

I am grateful to the subcommittee, and in particular to Congressman Engel for 
the opportunity to submit testimony about a program which has proven successful 
In New York State-so successful that we urge the Federal Government to work 
with other States to launch and expand similar efforts across the Nation. 

In 1987, I established an advisory board consisting of educators, child advocates. 
busVess leaders, and other representatives from the community tjj^^ftf 8 
assessment and to develop a model to prevent school dropouts. There was also a 
s™tL advTsorv committee formed, comprised of school superintendents from 
across New Y^rk y Stata In 1990, I founded the New York State Mentoring Program 

Mentoring is a one-to-one relationship between a volunteer adult role mode! a nd 
a child aimld at helping the child develop his or her academic and social skills. 

As role models, mentors demonstrate the tangible rewards of completing an edu- 
rattan and [participating productively in our society. They expose children to inter- 
es 5 n oppK«ttes P , anf talents tha? otherwise might be ^^ft^ 
provide counseling, guidance, and encouragement to help children acquire life skills 
and positive attitudes toward school and family. 

a comprehensive, long-term initiative that includes more than 125 statewide pro 
T^ISSS children early, before they form nega- 

"^SS^^^SSX school-based, one-to-one mentoring p = 
in the Nation Hillary Rodham Clinton has cited our program as a national model. 

ISttwt^^ brings together organizations which 

can Pfe "with schools that need them N\SMP provides complete train- 

ing for the school-based coordinator who runs the program, the mentors, and the 
mentees, and technical assistance to schools. , , , . . . . • „. rt 

wTrecommend that Federal support for mentoring be channeled, at least in part, 
through State agencies or State-designated nonprofit organizations with the re- 
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tKhoStffi*' 6 t0 1SUnCh Snd 6Xpand **ool-based mentoring programs 
"Ne^Ywk St fl a ti le ^ b !, e - t m ° deL K We K are act j ve in , more than half of the counties in 

hshing mentonng programs throughout the country them 
.„jfk °. Ur ^ o3 ^ embodies the concept of linking the school the home 

%K° mmU f nlty u¥ entors meet ™ th 'heir children in a school setting MentoS 
Srfjh J"™ T" befo r e or after school, or during lunch periods They work cfi 

schools RvTh P S H°n n f ly f tha MT nt0ring belongs in 811 elementary and junior high 

ss^srsss Ear- * b *- " ss^-ssss 

What are the problems mentoring is designed to help solve? 

nft^&SLt^^U!?™' P,oport ' 0 "'- Ab ° ul °" ""• 

see^reVTnmo^fdiS^TnH 6 ^' th , 6 transition to early adulthood nowadays 
beem& even more aimcult. Ana it is not only inner citv rhilrirpn *v,o* <,u«,,i^ J 

taWtcT?' aff0rd . t0 ,l et /° man y thousands of children squander their lives and 
IS^ai 1 ' ls . clea r to all of us that startling numbers of children are at risk of fan 
^^.^*Ja{ 0 ^^-*A». and failure in lift^ana £ £ dire 

Time and time again, the man or woman who rose above difficult circunntfAnrPQ 

SSF a8 ~ 

SSMSffiMS 0 behev * a in him or he Melltors provide 

T J° r ;. Ernest .Boyer president of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement nf 

5f ^v^rrisk student hid™*' "T f^V l XpertS 0n educa « on boated 
WtototS- in-school mentor, that one act could cut the dropout 

thLXmentorlng: t0ring by L ° UiS Harris and Associates showed that 

• 60 percent of students achieved higher grades- 

• 75 percent of students were inspired to try harder 

ouItfCK and!" StUd6ntS f6lt th6y W6re -o-'likely to stay off drugs and 
^ many reported improved relations with teachers, and even with family mem- 

imum of four hours a month for one school year to a child in need. 
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trKd^^^ 

^^^^n^X^X^s, "NYSMP enables Cbu-n^to* 
scond to a genuine need. My observations are that it makes our employees fed good 
about tnemSs great about their mentees, and positive about our company. Ev- 

TurlentorToften tell us about the satisfaction they derive through knowing .they 
have n^de a difference in a child's life. I can vouch for these feelings personally, 

1 WthThe* Federal efforts to rekindle a renewed ™*«^f™^S e ^ " 
with mmnrate America's increased recognition that today's at-nsK cnnaren neeu 
he J to become ^ productive working adults of the ~ture now is the time for a 
maior exDansionofthe New York State mentoring program model. 

The Elemental and Secondary Education Act, which Congress will consider in 
^l^nTweekV and months should be amended to make one-to-one, school-based 

sXol Act " which will form the starting point for the legislative process. 

S^ly^EdSoS^ecretary Richard Riley should implement C^ongress 
woman Pat Schroede^s excellent plan for convening a national conference to encour- 

Tovefnn^^^ 

HrpnTIcSirDerformance if they lack the motivation and discipline and family 
support -to S AuTe programs for financing college education won't prevent 
Sedtolnslrom dropping o& of high -hool unles the^deve ^ the ^ ^ 
become productive, ndependent citizens with hope for the tutuie All me cnminm 
laws we enact won't stop teenage crime if young people lack values and ha"e no 

Se Me e ntorini hasTeneficial impacts not only on the student mentees, but also devel- 
ods a stronlbond between school and community. The program encourages partner- 
ships which have long-lasting ramifications leading to increased business and com- 

m ^an U no P t 0 afford to keep losing , children to drugs, teenage 

Mentoring is a solution that works, one child at a time, Tor all children. Mentors 
rive children the tools to succeed. Mentors teach them to value themselves. 
^ Our Mure depends on our children staying in school and becommg well-educated. 
Mentoring Is ^important investment in our most precious resource-our children. 

Ms. Connell. Good morning, or good afternoon, actually I'm No- 
reen Connell, the executive director of/he Educational Priorities 
Panel. EPP is a 17-year old coalition of civic groups that work to- 
gether to ensure the maximum resources available to the public 
education system go to instruction and services to children. 

The Educational Priorities Panel urges you to support the Chap- 
ter 1 targeting formula proposed by Secretary Riley. From MTs 
nersnective, Chapter 1 funding is the most pointed example of Fed- 
eral policy gone awry. It was never intended as a Federal funding 
stream for local school district operations, but as a means of im- 
proving low-income children's academic achievement. 
P Now in my testimony I go and cite s several examples from both 
the GAO study and the Chapter 1, National Assessment Report 
But I think if you look at the end of my testimony, you will find 
the first graph. And in the first graph you will see that the 
achievement level of all students, whether they are Chapter 1 eligi- 
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W?n^' ™ hjgh-P.overty area s. is similar to the achievement of 
low-income children in less poor communities 
In other words both research projects have found out that there 
™ U between poverty and low academic achievement 
where there are high concentrations of poor children. This is why 
rSlr^n ? g , • he %l chan S ed - Because so many local school dis- 

to^fcSSS*" 1 funding ' there is already opposition 

rrlL^7u° r * nV S t . rue , tha , t a m a jority of counties will see a de- 
crease n their Chapter 1 allocations, if the proposed targeting is 
adopted. But it should be noted that a majority of ConSefs mfm- 

fKn£° m i N f 6W , York T State ™ U see »«5 of their rSES* gaTn 
Chapter 1 funding. I urge Congress members Eliot Engel and 

X?nn ™ n V S th % tW r° York representatives on the Commit- 
Itl m Ed " ca ? lon and La bor, to play a leadership role in making 
the New York congressional delegation strong advocates for the 
educational needs of low-income children. 

Let me give you a graphic example about how Chapter 1 
targeting works today in New York State, and ask you whether 
this targeting should be preserved, and whether it is helping the 
majority of poor children. All five schools are deemed Chapter 1 eh 
pble in the Roslyn, Long Island School District, which has a dis- 
tnctwide poverty rate of 8.5 percent * 

or£ mil f rly f S SiX Sch °° ls in , Great Neck > with a districtwide pov- 
erty rate of 10 percent are deemed eligible for Chapter 1 funding 
for eligible students. But recent research conducted by the Commu- 
nity Service Society of New York, found that in this city 46 pS 

Sn« 

touSg Stercenf ^ ^ ~ iS ™ ™ ^ 
The sad reality, is that should Secretary Riley's proposed 
targeting reform be adopted, in all probability the city would keep 
Uta^Sf f nt R C , Ut -° ff P °i nt ° f J 223 percent ' but would not have to 

wai it L e u P - er ° ent -° r V 2 ercent next y ear - The la st three 
years it has been increasing by five percentage points every single 

i«« n 1 T ant *° i? 3 ^ a few more P° ints - The Educational Prior- 
Jpp of ^ TnH PPOr ? t} } e issued by the steering commit- 

tee of the Independent Commission on Chapter 1. and, in particu- 

^Thp a ^ n nH SaP i )01 / lte - d ? at While the ^^tion is intended to 

ssr^tsss^ staff development provided to teach - s 

In the Independent Commission on Chapter 1, they have wanted 

oSSSl Set ^ Si i e f ° r Staff devel °P^ent P There is I set -astde in 
Chapter 1 under the current proposal 

In a related matter, for all the rhetoric about accountability in 
^nnTc 31 ^ 011 ' T h6re a I 6 ultimatel y no consequences for a school o? 
fh?S Z ™' lf , remedlatl °» a ud other services are not improving 
the academic performance of low-income students. In short ESEA's 
sect.on on Chapter 1 sets out goals, but no road map for achieving ■ 
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them and no sanctions for not meeting them. We like the rhetoric, 
we do want to make that clear. 

I just have two final points to make. The first one has to do with 
immigration aid. We really had hoped that there would be a sizable 
increase of money in this area. Chapter 1 was not intended to be 
immigrant aid. We want to just give you some statistics nere 

The New York City's Mayor's Office reports that the Federal 
Government contributes only $5 out of $664 per pupil that it costs 
the Board of Education to provide additional instructional services 
to limited-English-proficient students. The bulk of that money is 
provided by the State of New York. 

Since the Federal Government sets immigration policy, it seems 
logical to the Educational Priorities Panel that this unit of govern- 
ment needs to provide greater assistance to local school systems 
that are affected by immigration. 

The last point I want to make is, from 1980 to 1992 the Wom- 
en's Educational Equity Act Programs, established in 1974 to pro- 
mote the elimination of sex bias in education, experienced a 95 per- 
cent reduction in appropriations, that was from $10 million to just 
$500,000, and the elimination of central coordination for these pro- 

Failure to address this problem has meant that the United 
States, alone among nations with equal participation rates of girls 
and boys in primary and secondary education, still has a significant 
gender gap in mathematics achievement levels. 

While the amendments to ESEA reflect some of the Provision of 
H R 1793 introduced by Congresswoman Schroeder on behalf ot 
members of the Congressional Caucus on Women's Issues, it does 
not go far enough A funding level of $2 million for a national pro- 
gram is far voo modest, given the fact that the gender gap in math- 
ematics continues to prevent a significant number of women from 
entering nursing and teaching as well as non-traditional occupa- 
tions. This is the end of my testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Connell follows:] 
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Statement of Norreen Connell 



P^nei r$ d m °,? ing ' 1 TP N0TCCn Conne,l > the executive director of the Educational Priorities 
Panel. E:PP is a 17-year old coalition of civic groups that work together to ensure haMho 
27 ~* available 10 < he PuWfc education system Sfi ^ l0 

Act TteSIS^ 0f 1116 ^ntarvand Secondary Education 

nrr!™i 4 ^ UC3 -"<>na! Pnonties Panel urges you to support the Chapter 1 tareetin* formula 

a- Bo ^^f^mot}mx\o^ Assessment reports have documented that a 

percent of students in schools serving low-poverty communities wire low * 
jncc.e^ 

n ™ v!w U ^ nia ? y1 ^^^ there is alreadv 
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Let me give you a graphic illustration about how Chapter I targeting works today tn New 
York State, and ask you whether this targeting should be preserved and whether it is helping the 
majority of poor children. All five schools are deemed Chapter 1 eligible in the Roslyn, Long 
Island school district, which has a district-wide poverty rate of 8.5 percent. Similarly, all six 
schools in Great Neck, with a district-wide poverty rate of 10 percent, are deemed eligible for 
Chapter 1 funding for eligible students. But recent research conducted by the Community Service 
Society of New York City found that in this city 46 public elementary schools with student poveny 
rates of over 50 percent are ineligible to receive Chapter 1 funding because the city's district-wide 
poverty cut-off point for school eligibility is now an astounding 62.23 percent. The sad reality is 
that should Secretary Riley's proposed targeting reform be adopted, in all probability the city 
would keep to the current cut-off point of 62.23 percent, but would not have to raise this to 65 or 
67 percent next year. 

This reauthorization act is a modest beginning in making Chapter 1 function as intended 
and to use federal funds more wisely. Maybe, in the future, there will be federal support for local 
school operations, but as long as this is not current federal policy, then targeting should be 
improved to ensure that Chapter 1 funds are directed to those children whose academic 
performance is most negatively affected by poverty. 

I do have some additional comments to make on Chapter 1 and ESHA as a whole. The 
Educational Priorities Panel supports the statement issued by the Steering Committee of the 
Independent Commission on Chapter 1 , and in particular we are disappointed that while the 
legislation is intended to raise the standards for instruction provided to low income children, it does 
not ensure that Chapter I funds will be used to expand and improve the quality of staff 
development provided to teachers and school administrators. In arelated matter, for all the rhetoric 
about accountability in the legislation, there are ultimately no consequences for a school or school 
system if remediation and other services are not improving the academic performance of low 
income students. In short, ESEA's section on Chapter 1 sets out goals, but no road map for 
achieving them and no sanctions for not meeting them. 

In closing I would like to point to two major weaknesses in the proposed Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act which should be addressed by Congress: 

1) Currently, Chapter 1 funds are being stretched even further by the flooO of immigration 
that New York City has experienced in the last decade. Over 120,000 new immigrant students 
have entered our schools in the last three years alone. Title VII seems to refashion Bilingual and 
Immigrant Education programs and funding, but does not provide a significant increase in money. 
The New York City Mayor's office reports that the federal government contributes only $5 out of 
the $664 dollars per pupil that it costs the Board of Education to provide additional instructional 
services to Limited English Proficient students. Since the federal government sets immigration 
policy, it scans logical to the Educational Priorities Panel that this unit of government needs to 
provide greater assistance to local school systems that are affected by immigration. 
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2) From 1980 to 1992, Women's Educational Equity Act programs, established in 1974 to 
promote the elimination of sex bias in education, experienced a 95 percent reduction in 
appropriations (from $10 million to $500 thousand) and the elimination of central coordination for 
these programs. Failure to address this problem has meant that the United States, aione among 
nations with equal participation rates of girls and boys in primary and secondary education, still 
has a significant gender gap in mathematics achievement levels. While the amendments to ESEA 
reflect some of the provisions of H.R. 1 793 introduced by Congressmen! ber Schroeder on behalf 
of members of the Congressional Caucus on Women's Issues, it does not go far enough. A 
funding level of $2 million for a national program is far too modest, given the fact that the gender 
gap in mathematics continues to prevent a significant number of women from entering nursing and 
teaching as well as non-traditional occupations. 
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Exhibit • 

The awiage 4th grade reading achievement of all students 
in high poverty schools is about the same as Chapter 1 
participants in low-poverty schools 



Percentile Scores 
80 



60 



40 



20 



Ail 

students 

Chapter 1 
participants 




20%-34% 35%-49% 50%-74% 
Level of School Poverty 



75%-100% 
(excluding 
schoolwide 
projects) 



Source: Prospo< i«, «Abt Assoc >at«s. 1993). 
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• Exhibit 3. 

; The proposed improvements in targeting would result in the 
| highest-poverty counties receiving a 15 percent increase in 
J Chapter 1 funding, while the lowest-poverty counties would 
j lose 34 percent of their Chapter 1 funds, 



Percent Change 
20% , — 



10% 



0% 





-10% 



-20% 



-30% 



-40% 



Lowest Poverty 



Highest Poverty 



Second Highest Second Lowest 

County Poverty Quartiles 



Source: Office of Policy and Planning 
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Mr. Engel. Thank you all very much. I'll turn the microphone 
over to Congressman Owens for questions. 

Mr OWENS. Thank you all for your testimony. I just want to 
begin with Ms. Robinson. You said that you hoped that this process 
doesn't get bogged down in politics. Let me appeal to you to partici- 
pate in the politics. It is already bogged down in politics. Any ex- 
penditure of funds always gets bogged down in politics. Here is a 
situation where there is a direct benefit to be received from partici- 
pation in this process. 

We have a President who has agreed to do what large numbers 
of people have urged should be done, that is, don't spread the 
money out so that every district gets some little piece of it. As Ms. 
Connell has said a few minutes ago, it was never meant to be a 
funding stream for school districts. The Title I funds were meant 
to go to low-income areas, and to be targeted to help districts with 
extreme poverty. _ . _ 0 c 

So here is a situation where the President and the becretary ot 
Education have proposed that we make a correction and we chan- 
nel the money into the areas of greatest need. Now, they haven t 
proposed that we appropriate enough money so that every district 
that has money now from this program now will not lose any, and 
I think they should. I think the country can afford it and we 11 try 
to push for that. 

But if that doesn't happen, there is going to be a fight to keep 
the present situation where the funds will continue to flow, as they 
are, not to the areas of greatest poverty. And Ms. Connell has just 
shown what that means. In New York that means that the cut-off 
point for schools will go up because we'll be getting too little 
money. The same amount of money that we are getting now means 
that the cut-off will go up. We need the extra that will come as a 
result of targeting those areas of the greatest need. 

So I hope you parents— and you will take the message back— will 
really get involved in this. Parents don't have a representative in 
Washington. Some superintendent of the Chancellor said New York. 
City no longer has an office in Washington, New York State does. 

But as you heard my dialogue with the State representative, I m 
not sure the State is going to be advocating intensely for this 
present proposed situation. They are not going to be behind the 
President. They may be in favor of some compromise where the 
money will not be targeted to the poorest areas after all. 

I'm asking you to understand that we need your help. We need 
you to participate in politics. It's not a dirty process, it's the only 

one we have. tvtia 

Mrs. ROBINSON. But the main goal is the children. The PTA, we 
do think about the children. That is our goal. And we basically 
stick with the children and their education, not just taking teach- 
ers out of the school to benefit— and then making it overcrowded 
in classrooms. We are losing two teachers now, okay? And we can- 
not really afford that because that is going to be overcrowded class- 
rooms. . . 

That will be a number of 37 kids in two fifth grade classes on 
the third floor, in the fifth grade. We only have three fifth grade 
classes now. Cut one class out and put it in another, it's going to 
get overcrowded. 
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We don't need any bridge classes in our school right now. As far 
as the second grade, they are thinking about taking a teacher out 
of there too. And that's not going to even help our kids. I mean, 
our grades in this school is not that high. And, I mean, to take a 
teacher out of the school is not going to benefit us, it's going to 
even put us back down to the poll, where we want to be up more. 

Mr. OWENS. Yes. Please encourage your parents to get more in- 
volved. You are talking to us today. Congressman Engel is here, 
your immediate representative. You have two representatives in 
the Senate, one is very powerful. Senator Moynihan is the head of 
the Senate Finance Committee. The other is very powerful because 
he makes a lot of noise, Senator D'Amato. 

So, you know, get involved. And understand that solving your 
problem of overcrowding cannot be done here. It has to be done 
where the money is appropriated, and the Federal Government is 
one of those levels that you need to be involved in. It's not bad t 
be involved in politics. 

Mr. Rhodes, I just have one question. I have a problem every 
year trying to get enough competition. We have a Congressional 
Arts Contest where the winner of the contest in a given district has 
their art work hung on the walls of the passage between the Cap- 
itol and the Cannon Office Building. I have a problem getting 
enough participation in that to make it a contest, and we give $500 
to the winner. 

In the high schools there are enough — and I have about 12 high 
schools in my district, and lots of other youngsters who go to high 
school outside my district, they're eligible too — and it's just a pov- 
erty of applicants for that situation. 

We've been going around to try to find out what's wrong, and we 
find that in most of the high schools there is not much going on 
in terms of the teaching of art. You said that there is a mandate 
by the State? 

Mr. Rhodes. Yes. 

Mr. OWENS. Is that a mandate for the high schools, as well as 
the elementary schools? 
Mr. RHODES. There is a mandate for high schools also. 
Mr. Owens. That they must provide art instruction? 
Mr. Rhodes. Art and/or music. 
Mr. Owens. You said art and music? 
Mr. Rhodes. Or. 

Mr. OWENS. Art or music. Oh, they can provide one or the other? 

Mr. RHODES. Or they can make up something that approximates 
that, in their view. That is another way of saying, evade it. 

Mr. Owens. All right. I'd like to learn more about that. I'll have 
my staff members investigate it more thoroughly. I think it's more 
than just the immediate schools of design, and the kinds of things 
that you pointed out. 

We've got a whole culture that's visual, a whole culture that re- 
sponds to television and videos, and you know, that is where the 
world is going. It's already there, but it's going there even more so. 
The visual is very important. And to have us treat that as if it's 
not important, is to do a great injustice to youngsters, many of 
whom have talent in that area and don't have it in other areas. 
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And many, as you pointed out, can be stimulated if they have an 
area that they are excited about. They'd learn math and science 
and other things because they're excited. Thank you for your testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Rhodes. Thank you. 

Mr Owens. And Ms. Brody, I understand we are going to be try- 
ins to get into this bill some more specific assistance for mentoring 
programs. I certainly will do everything I can to help Mr. Engel to 
sort of codify that. We've met before and talked about how rnipor- 

^A^d^finally, Ms. Connell, you are always on target. Thank you 
very much for your testimony. I always learn a great deal from 
your testimony. 
Ms. Connell. Thank you. 

Mr Engel. Thank you. Let me ask Mrs. Robinson. I think you 
made the point very well, and I think Congressman Owens also 
made the point very well, that parental involvement is the key fac- 
tor in insuring the success of our children. As the father of two 
children myself, and any day now, a third, I know how important 
it is. And I always feel guilty when I am running around doing my 
professional things and feel that perhaps I haven t spent as much 
time with my children. , _ _ c , . 

From your experience as the PTA president, what do you feel is 
the greatest barrier for parents who wish to become more involved 
in their child's education? , 

Mrs. ROBINSON. Well, I feel that parents that are part of the 
PTA most parents do come and support us, and they are involved, 
you know, with their kids. And we do have programs here which 

t parents do come in and, like, substitute. 

And then we have a program which is a study program so that 
parents can know how to present themselves when they go into the 
classrooms and help the teacher out, so they can be like a trainee. 
They are not getting paid for it. It's voluntary. So we have a lot 
of parents that have— we have that program in our PTA. 

Mr. Engel. Thank you. Mr. Rhodes. I couldn't agree with you 
more, making art and music eligible activities for funding. And i 
thank you for mentioning my bill, H.R. 2933, The Community Arts 
Partnership Act. I also want to acknowledge the work of tern 
Lapidus who has really brought all of this to my attention, and 
who has been instrumental in helping my staff craft the hearing 
here today. I want to thank her for her hard work and dedication. 

Can you, for the record, state why you think it is appropriate to 
establish an arts in education provision in ESEA rather than in the 
National Endowment for the Arts? 

Mr. RHODES. Well, there is really one clear reason. The National 
Endowment is not set up to fund individual school districts or indi- 
vidual schools. It takes its mandate as something else. That is the 
first problem, that is a structural problem. The second problem is 
political. As you know, the Endowment is not Congress favorite 
agency at the moment. 
Mr. Engel. We had the vote last week on that. 
Mr Rhodes. And it seems unlikely, although I dont think this 
is a good thing, but it seems unlikely that were such a piece of leg- 
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islation to be enacted as part of the charter of the Endowment, that 
it would ever be funded. 

Finally, it seems to me that education seems to belong to the De- 
partment rather than to the Endowment, as such. And education 
now that the arts are part of the goals, would belong in this legisla- 
tion rather than in the Endowment. 

Mr. ENGEL. Thank you. Ms. Brody, please convey to Matilda 
Uuomo my appreciation for having you testify on her behalf. I know 
she tried very hard to rearrange her schedule so she could attend 
today, but there are many, many things that she is doing, and 
many, many conflicts. But certainly is very well received 

Ms. Brody. Thank you. 

Mr. ENGEL. What is the current mechanism for the New York 
State Mentoring Program? 

Ms Brody. We're currently a State agency, so we're an entity of 
the Urban Development Corporation. 

Mr. ENGEL. And how would you envision incorporating a 
mentoring program model in the Reauthorization of the ESEA? 

Ms. Brody. I see it as an activity eligible for Federal funding 
stream so that it can be utilized for these different populations that 
are addressed m the bill. 

Mr. ENGEL. We had some discussions with Congressman Owens 
and I know there have been ongoing discussions between your of- 
fice and my office, and we are going to work very hard to see what 
we can do to make that part of the Act. I mentioned before that 
Ll? 3 * a J?™ e ^ teacher and guidance counselor in the New York 
Uty Public School System. As a guidance counselor, I feel very 
very strongly about mentoring and what it can mean, and the dif- 
ference it can make in a child's life. 

I think that certainly our State, under Mrs. Cuomo's guidance 
has really been a pioneer in this kind of concept. And First Lady 
Hillary Chnton, 1 had discussions with her about the mentoring 
program. They are looking towards the New York model as a model 
for the country, and hopefully we can achieve that. 

Ms. Connell, as Major Owens said, your testimony is very much 
to the point and very enlightened, and really shows that we have 
much work that needs to be done. Can you tell me what your feel- 
ings are on Opportunity to Learn standards? 

Ms Connell. I'm afraid I cannot, because I am testifying on be- 
wwl a coalltlon - and our membership has a diverse position on 
both tha. issue, comparabilities issues, and also testing issues So 
I cannot testify on those three items because there is no consensus 
an }? ng r, the or f T a T ni2 1 a 1 tlon s belonging to EPP on those three issues. 

Mr. kNGEL. Would that include assessment as well? 

Ms. Connell. Yes. There are some organizations that are mem- 
bers of the Educational Priorities Panel that want to retain stand- 
ardized testing, and do not believe that alternate assessment meth- 
ods, or a reduction in testing program would be particularly good 
for the groups that they represent. And those are their positions. 
And other organizations have other positions so that we have no 
position. I guess we are a coalition. 

Mr. Engel. As I had mentioned earlier, the administration's pro- 
posal has placed added emphasis on schoolwide reform projects. 
What is your organization's views on the role of the schoolwide 
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projects versus programs specifically targeted at high risk stu- 
dents? 

Ms. CONNELL. Since we issued a report called, The Fourth R, Re- 
mediation Elementary Schools, we have been supporting 
schoolwide programs. We felt that they were better than pull-out 
programs. However, the New York City Board of Education has is- 
sued what are called Chapter 1/PCEN Profiles. And I urge both of 
you to look at this publication for the school districts within your 
area. 

One thing that has surprised EPP is the low performance of 
schoolwide programs. So while we are on record as supporting 
schoolwide programs, you really do have to look at the student 
gains year to year, and I don't think schoolwide programming 
money is being used in as expert a way as it should. 

There has got to be more staff development so that schoolwide 
programming money is not used to buy xerox machines, photo- 
copiers, not used for sundry programs that don't really pay off And 
it's been a great disappointment to us that the puli-out programs 
show better year-to-year gains than some of the schoolwide pro- 
grams. 

So here we are, we're on record for three years as supporting, 
and loving, and encouraging the Board of Education to do this, and 
then when we've looked at the actual student outcomes, in some 
districts they are really appalling. 

Mr. ENGEL. You know, there are varying themes in the testimony 
here today. But one of the themes that many people have men- 
tioned is precisely what you've just highlighted. That people are 
feeling that pull-out programs are not the best way to go, and that 
the school-based programs are the way to go. 

Ms. CONNELL, That was our position until we looked at district- 
by-district student outcomes, and the NCE gains in some of the 
schoolwide programs are negative, sir. They are negative. 

Mr. Owens. Do you have a study which shows that? 

Ms. CONNELL. The Board of Education is now issuing district 
profiles, and it's called, Chapter I/PCEN Outcomes, And you can 
look at it for every district within your area, and take a look. This 
was the first time we had taken a look. And we have been, as I 
said, on record for three years consistently as favoring schoolwide 
projects over pull-out programs. And then we have just looked at 
these reports and we are shocked. 

Mr, Engel. Well, thank you all very imuh. I want to thank all 
the panelists for their outstanding testimony, and I know that 
Major Owens, and I, and Donald Payne, and Tom Manton will cer- 
tainly take all your recommendations back to Washington and 
share them with our colleagues as our subcommittee continues con- 
sidering the Reauthorization of the Elementary Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, and the administration's proposal. 

I want to, again, thank Principal Dolores Allen Mclntyre for her 
assistance in allowing the committee to hold its hearings at P.S. 
112 today, as well as District Superintendent Joe Kovaly, and the 
local school boara, Loretta Jones, and Pearl Ginsburg, and the 
other members. 

The hearing record will remain open for two additional weeks for 
any additional testimony. If there is anyone that wishes to submit 
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additional testimony, we will certainly welcome it, accept it, and 
make it part of the record. 

Fm glad that we have some more students from P.S. 112 coming 
in to observe the proceedings. They look wonderful and bright, and 
we welcome you here. 

We really have a great commitment. I know I speak for Con- 
gressman Owens and myself, again, as the two members of the 
Education and Labor Committee from New York. Congressman 
Owens represents Brooklyn, and I represent the Bronx and West- 
chester County. And we have a commitment to education, and a 
commitment to ensuring that New York State is not shortchanged. 

It's very interesting when we get to Washington during commit- 
tee deliberations, and we find that some of the other States feel 
that New York is getting more money than it is entitled to. States 
like California and Texas who feel that the census undercounts 
them, and they have to wait 10 years while the State is gaining 
population until they get their fair share. They very often vie with 
us for Federal dollars. 

But I think that with the new administration, we finally have an 
ally in the White House that I believe we have not had for the past 
12 years, in terms of understanding the problems of urban Amer- 
ica, and understanding the problems that we have in education, 
particularly in our inner cities. And I look forward to working with 
the administration to ensure that New York does not get short- 
changed. 

As I mentioned before, one of the mechanisms that is used is the 
total population in terms of the rest of the country. And while ac- 
cording to the Census, which we think is incorrect, New York's pop- 
ulation while not shrinking has gained less than the median of the 
country. We certainly note that the problems we have in education 
in New York have not lessened, in fact they have increased. So, if 
anything, more Federal funds will be needed, and Major Owens 
and I will fight to make sure that everyone is held harmless so that 
there will not be a lessening of funds. 

I thank you all, once again, for your attendance. I am very, very 
glad that we were able to bring this subcommittee hearing to the 
Bronx, rather than have it in Washington where many people may 
not have had the opportunity to testify or to observe. Thank you 
once again. The committee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:35 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Statement of Frank Pizzurro, Contact, Hon. Eliot Engel's Newsletter 
HOUSE ADOPTS "GOALS 2000" EDUCATION REFORM 

As a member of the House Committee on Education and Labor, Congressman 
Eliot Engel (D.-NY) helped craft the "Goals 2000" education reform legislation 
which passed the House today by a vote of 307-118. The education standards called 
for in the bill will set a foundation for improving sch jols for all students. 

"For the first time, we will develop a set of standards that all teachers, students 
and parents can aim toward. Although the goals will be uniform across the Nation, 
the federal Government will not infringe on local and State control of education. 
We will simply provide the guidance and financial support needed to raise student 
achievement," Congressman Engel aid. 

Revised national education standards will be formulated by a panel made up of 
educators, labor leaders, parents and administrators. They will stem from seven 
basic education goals for the year 2000 spelled out in the bill, including: 

• all children will start school healthy and ready to learn; 

• high school graduation rates will increase to at least 90 percent; 

• all children will leave grades 4, 8 and 12 having demonstrated competency 
in challenging subjects, including English, math, science, foreign languages, 
civics, arts, history and geography; 

• teachers will have access to programs that help improve their professional 
skills; 

• U.S. students will be first in the world in math and science; 

• every American will be literate; 

• every school will be drug-free and violence-free. 

Each State will be given the flexibility to achieve these goals and meet new stand- 
ards within the State s own education programs. The goals are backed up by a $393 
million Federal grant program, which will help develop local plans to reform cur- 
riculum, purchase equipment, and provide health and social services. 

Congressman Engel said he would continue working within the Education and 
Labor Committee to direct resources to urban schools, where there is a dire need 
for new textbooks, computers and school repairs. "We have established the goals, 
now we must work on ensuring that our schools have the tools needed to meet these 
standards," Congressman Engel said. 

Part of that process involves passing bills Congressman Engel has introduced in 
Congress, including the Safe Schools Act of 1993 (H.R. 2455), which would provide 
funds for anti-violence programs, and the Community Arts Bill (H.R. 2933), which 
would support innovative programs in the creative arts. 

The "Goals 2000" bill was developed by the Subcommittee on Elementary, Second- 
ary and Vocational Education, of which Congressman Engel is a member. He rep- 
resents areas of the Bronx and lower Westchester County. 

REPRESENTATIVE ENGEL CHAIRS EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE 
HEARING IN THE BRONX 

All levels of the New Y;>rk education system— from State and city administrators 
to union and business traders — were represented today at a congressional hearing 
held today in the Bronx to discuss Federal education reform. 

The hearing of the House Education and Labor Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary, and Vocational Education was chaired by Congressman Eliot L. Engel 
(D.-Bronx/Westchester), who was joined by felJow committee member Representa- 
tive Major Owens (D.-Brooklyn). 

"Despite our well-intentioned efforts, our education system is failing to success- 
fully meet the needs of all our children. The problems are complex and there are 
no easy answers. That is why I asked the subcommittee to conduct a field hearing 
in New York, where more than a million students are affected by the steps we take 
in Washington, DC," Congressman Engel said. "New York has proven to be an excel- 
lent testing ground for new and innovative schools programs. I believe that the 
knowledge and recommendations gathered here today will provide valuable insight 
on the current needs of our students." 

The hearing is one of several being held throughout the country to discuss th 
"Improving America's Schools Act" being debated in Congress, which would rework 
the largest Federal education program, the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA). Established in 1965 by President Lyndon Johnson, ESEA initially of- 
fered Federal aid to school in low-income communities. Since then, ESEA has grown 
to include many Federal programs designed to help children, teachers and adminis- 
trators. 
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A movement is on in Washington DC that would refocus Federal programs on 
their original intent — to assist at-risk students in low-income areas. Under certain 
proposals, New York City's share of Federal Chapter 1 funds would increase by as 
much as $70 million. Much of the discussion at today's hearing centered on ways 
of reaching at-risk children, improving students' performance, enhancing profes- 
sional opportunities for teachers, and strengthening the partnership between the 
public and private sectors. 

Testimony was offered by Ramon Cortines, the new Chancellor of New York City 
schools: Sandra Feidman, the teachers' union president; Ronald Sheip, President 
and CEO of the New York City Partnership; school officials from New York State, 
New York City, the City of New Roch^ile, and Bronx Community School District 11; 
and the president of a Bronx parents' organization. 

The hearing was held at P.3. 112, an elementary school in the Baychester section 
of the Bronx. 

Congressman Engei represents areas of the Bronx and lower Westchester County. 



Statement of Mario J. Pen\, Ed.D.. Executive Director, Plan for Social 
Excellence, Inc., Mount Kisco, New York 

During the past two years, as part of our Westchester Initiative for Homeless 
Children proiea. the staff of the Plan for Social Excellence, Inc., has reviewed local, - 
State, and Federal policies that affect homeless students and their access to edu- 
cational services. In January, 1993, we published our findings in a report entitled 
Slipping Through The Cracks. In our research we found that inadequate transpor- 
tation, absenteeism, and a lack of school records continue to deny homeless children 
equal access to educational programs and services. Federal funds provided through 
the McKinney Act of 1987, and subsequent amendments in 1990 insure that, in 
most cases, adequate funds are available to remedy the current situation. Restric- 
tions on how these funds are administered by local educational districts, however, 
need to be examined. 

Currently, the McKinney Act requires that funds allocated to State educational 
agencies be granted to local educational agencies with the following restriction: 50 
percent or more of the grant must be spent on tutoring and remedial services. Un- 
fortunately, in many cases, a homeless student's access to educational services are 
hampered by: slow transfer of academic records, lack of transportation to school ac- 
tivities which already exist, absence of professional staff training, and, inadequate 
inter-agency collaboration. 

We recommend that the cur-ent funding restrictions be removed, which will allow 
for funds to be granted based »»n the specific needs of homeless children in a given 
local educational district. 

After reviewing the draft proposal submitted by the Department of Education ear- 
lier this month, we believe that the amendments to section 723, subsection (d) ade- 
quately address our concern: 

{ This subsection would delete both a reference in current law to "primary" and 
"related" activities and the requirement for a percentage of the funds to spent 
on each type of activity. This change would eliminate confusion and unneces- 
sary limitation on State and local efforts to meet the unique needs of homeless ► 
children and youth in different locations. 

Although the critical problem for homeless children— permanent housing— will not 
be solved by educational programs alone, it is our belief that improved educational 
opportunity will' provide a structured and stable environment in which these chil- 
dren can develop into contributing citizens. * 

To this end, we recommend that the amendments to section 723, subsection (d) 
of the law be maintained in the bill presented to Congress for reauthorization this 
year. 

Thank you for your attention to this matter. 



Statement of Howard Golden, President, The Borough of Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn, New York 

Congressman Engel, members of the House Standing Committee on Education 
and Labor, thank you for the opportunity to submit testimony on this crucial sub- 
ject. 

The reduction in Chapter 1/Title I funds to New York City is crippling our chil- 
dren. Over the past four years, the Board of Education has suffered reductions in 
tax levy funding. A cut in a significant Federal funding stream on top of this reduc- 
tion is unthinkable. Our children have been fighting an uphill battle to obtain un 
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education. Every resource must be maintained in order to ensure their success in 
school. 

The scheduled reduction of New York City's Chapter 1/Title I funds is tied to a 
reallocation of funding nationwide. This redistribution of resources" is based on what 
I consider to be inaccurate and unrealistic data, the 1990 Census. It is well known 
that the City of New York was severely undercounted. I have documented a signifU 
cant undercount in Brooklyn in my report: Brooklyn Counts. According to this study, 
16.9 percent of the households in Brooklyn were not counted in the 1990 Census. 
When a 3.5 percent margin of error is considered, the undercount could be only as 
low as 13.4 percent or as great as 20.4 percent. These percentages convert to an 
undercount ranging somewhere between 310,000 and 472,000 Brooklynites. My 
study further found that Black Brooklynites were more likely to be undercounted 
than White Brooklynites. Of Black households polled, 20.6 percent reported not 
being counted; White Brooklynites reported an undercount of 13.2 percent. When 
the margin of error of 6 percent for the subsample is considered, as few as 14.6 per- 
cent or as many as 26.6 percent of Black households were not counted. The range 
for White households runs from 7.2 percent to 19.2 percent. Among low-income 
Blacks, the undercount is even higher with 23 percent reporting not being counted. 

It is clear from these statistics that impoverished children in New York City were 
seriously undercounted in the last Census. This would explain the fact that poverty 
appeared to decrease between 1980 and 1990. This seeming reduction in poverty 
was a major factor in determining the level of funding allocated to New York City. 
I strongly recommend that appropriate adjustments be made to the Chapter 1/Title 
I allocations and that the New York City funds ?, restored. To penalize our children 
for the next 10 years because of faulty data is unconscionable and must not be al- 
lowed to happen. 

Another issue which must be addressed in considering the reauthorization of 
Chapter 1/Title I is the way in which poverty is measured in the distribution of 
funds. The current methodology uses a single national income standard to define 
poverty. This measure overlooks the fact that the cost of living varies greatly across 
the country. Certainly, New York City is well above the national average in this re- 
gard. 

It has been well documented that the achievement of an average student in a 
high-poverty school is lower than the achievement of an average student in a low- 
poverty school. This phenomenon can be attributed to the fact that obstacles to 
learning tend to be concentrated where poverty is concentrated. To address this and 
to equip our schools with resources aaequate to the situation, Chapter 1/Title I 
funds must be targeted to reach the highest poverty schools and districts. 

The last issue which must be considered with regard .to the reauthorization of 
ESEA is that of immigrant aid. New York City has long been the point of entry for 
immigrants from all over the world. I am proud to note that Brooklyn is currently 
home to people from nearly 100 different countries. A recent trend in world migra- 
tion has brought hundreds of thousands of new immigrants to New York in the past 
few years. Reports from Board of Education staff indicate that many immigrants 
who are high-school age students have never seen the. inside of a school building 
and have never before held a pencil. Needless to say, they cannot read or write. Spe- 
cial resources must be made available to the New York City school system to ensure 
that these children receive appropriate education and training so that they can be- 
come productive and successful citizens. To achieve this, immigrant aid must be in- 
creased to New York, as well as other areas which are experiencing an influx of 
large numbers of immigrants. 

x aese issues are crucial to the well-being and education of our children. The ade- 
quacy of resources and funding for education will seriously impact on the future of 
New York City and the entire country. I urge you to make every effort to ensure 
that adequate and appropriate funding is made available so that our children re- 
ceive the best education possible. I would be pleased to assist the committee in its 
efforts to obtain greater resources for the children of this city. 

I appreciate this opportunity to address the committee. 
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Written Testimony submitted by Susan Breslin to 
Congressional Hearings on ESEA Reauthorization 
Convened by the Hon. Eliot Engel, M.C. 
Xonday, October 18, 1993, Bronx, New York 



Ten years as a non-profit, district, state, and Federal 
educational equity consultant have convinced me that Chapter 1 
(Title I) could be a powerful force to bring about equal outcomes 
for poor children. The proposed reauthorization bill contains many 
reforms which would bring that promise closer to reality. 

However , in some ways Chapter' 1 funding is more inequitable 
tha- state funding which has been the subject of many law suits. 
Th« roposed bill's commendable efforts to target Title I toward 
poorer counties, by changing both the basic and concentration 
grants, are a significant improvement. But another way to target 
funds -- giving concentration grants only to schools above a 
statewide school poverty average — may target more precisely with 
less political cost, and also create a framework to resolve other 
reauthorization issues. I tested that alternative in three states. 
Targeting schools above a state average not only directs funds to 
poor schools, but focuses on other severe educational ne» Is. 

Fundam ent al_ _Pr .cb 1 em s_ v it h . the Cu r ren t and Pr oposed Sy s tems 

Ch .pter 1 services are plentiful in many schools and districts 
which need them least -- those with low poverty concentrations. 
Educationally disadvantaged children, whether they are poor or not, 
are more apt to get Chapter l services in low-poverty districts. 
The same is true for schools. Whether they have concentrations of 
poor students "or net, schools are almost as apt to offer Chapter 1 
services if they are in an affluent district as in a poor district. 

The bill does not resolve two causes of that inequity: 

Inadequa te Fe dera l data . The cumbersome distribution of 
Chapter l/Title I funds is a product of census data. Aside from 
well-known problems with the census — it undercounts the poor, it 
projects a frozen moment in time across ten years, and it cannot be 
reliably updated during the decade in small or sparsely populated 
areas — census data can distribute education funds only to the 
county level. Yet because the census is the best available Federal 
data, it allocates funds which can make or break poor children. 

The 1988 amendments and the proposed bill try to manipulate 
this crude instrument to bring about greater equity. But because 
they continue tc rely on the county as a unit of distribution, 
these contortions cannot compensate for extreme differences among 
districts within and astride county lines, or recognize school 
poverty as distinct from child poverty. Only after county 
allocations are made do further adjustments and optional state 
actions and district decisions take into account the variety in 
schools and districts across the country. Some of those options 
compound the fundamental inequity of funding by county unit. 

Fa i .1 u r e , t o ta rg e t . poor... schools . The well-documented link 
between low family income and a child's low performance forma the 
base c-f Title 1 /Chapter 1 policy. Two Chapter 1 assessments heve 
documented a second link, poor schools , between poverty and poor 
performance. Most students in poor schools underpcr f orm whether 
tb.CY_a_r.e_ .poor _gr. jnot. Problems in these schools are bigger than 
the sum of problems of thoir poor rtudents. 

All Title I funds art> distributed per capita to count ion, and 
then to districts. Th.it method lqn rer. school poverty. Tt handi- .i 
poor district an agonizing choKr: cannibalize itself to address 
extra needs in poor schools, or spread resources so thinly that 
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they make little impact. It treats a poor district in an affluent 
county the same as its privileged neighbor: both districts get the 
same per capita allocation, and the poor district may not get 
concentration funds because of county af f luence . It trea';s a 
district where most children attend public school exactly the same 
as a district where af f luent students attend non-publ ic schools, 
and public schools serve mostly poor students. 

Another Wav to Loo k a t Scho ol Povert y 

The census provides the best available Federal data, but not 
the best available data. States can measure school poverty. None 
of their measures are perfect, but neither is the census. The most 
reliable measure of school poverty, or poor students attending the 
school, is the percent of students eligible for free (not reduced 
price) lunch, a threshold close to the poverty line. 

Free lunch data has been criticized because the typical high 
school has fewer free lunch students. It has been assumed that 
adolescents are reluctant to disclose poverty. However, the census 
and other data make it clear that high schools also have fewer poor 
students. Poverty is concentrated in families with young children. 
Drop-outs are disproportionately poor. Young victims of fatal 
violence , accidents , and disease are mostly poor . And poor 
teenagers are over-represented m corrections institutions and 
alternative schools (which typically have high free lunch counts). 

The failure of census data to target school poverty can be 
demonstrated. I tested, the effects of identifying schools above 
the state's school poverty average in three states (Connecticut, 
New York, and South Carolina) , using free lunch to measure poverty. 
The results showed that a state school poverty average pinpoints 
high-need schools more precisely than county-based methods. 
Results included: 

• F inding poor schools . Almost every county in each state had 
schools above the state school poverty average. But the distribu- 
tion of those schools between districts varied greatly. Most 
districts in two of the three states had no schools above the state 
school poverty average: 



Connecticut (avg: 14* ) 

Districts 

Counties 



Tota.l 



169 
8 



Wi th School ( s) 
A bo v e Ave rage 

61 ( 36%) 
8 (100*) 



Ne w York (avg: 34%) 

Districts 716 172 ( 24%) 

Counties 62 68 ( 94%) 

So uth Ca rolina ( a vg : 37%) 

Districts 91 78 ( 86%) 

Counties 1 4 6 4b ( 9 8%) 



Where poverty is spread across the state, rather than highly 
concentrated in some urban and rural districts, mere districts are 
likely to have at least one school above the statewide averaqe . 
But the size and scope of districts is at least equally important. 
Most South Carolina counties are served by a single district; a 
county-vide district is apt to have at least one poorer school. 
New York's and Connecticut's many small districts are less likely 
to have a poorer school . 

Findi ng non-Chapt c.r. JLjppor _r. chop_ Is . Tho data sh owed startling 
inequities in the designation of Chapter 1 schools. Fvon in South 
Carolina, whore at least one school in mo»t districts ir abovo the 
state poverty average, about 2<j% ot current Chapter 1 schools tail 
below the state averaqe. Almost the same number of schools above 
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the state average are not currently served because their districts 
decided which schools to serve (e.g., not h\.gh schools), or wanted 
to concentrate funds in the most needy ciuong many poor schools. 

In Connecticut, schools below the 14% state average were 
almost as likely to offer Chapter 1 services as those above the 
average. Of 328 schools above the average, 70% are Chapter 1; 
schools as poor as 69% are not served. Of 628 schools below the 
average, 60% are Chapter 1, even some with a school poverty of * 
zero. Almost two-thirds of the state's 956 schools offer Chapter 
1 services, and almost two-thirds of those Chapter 1 schools are 
less poor than the state average. 

In New York city's five counties, 661 schools above the 62% 
citywide poverty average are now served. Another 164 schools are 
poorer than the 34% statewide school poverty average, but not poor 
enough to qualify for Chapter 1; 131 of them are elementary and 
middle schools, almost all of them in the "outer boroughs." In 
Brooklyn, 44 non-Chapter 1 schools are above the state average; 
only eight Brooklyn schools are below it. The number of Chapter l 
Staten Island schools would double (from 10 to 20) if the state 
average were used. In Queens, 58 schools fall between the city and 
state averages. In the Bronx, 14 non-Chapter 1 schools exceed the 
state average; only five are below it. More than 30 high schools 
in all five boroughs also exceed the state average but are not poor 
enough to be Chapter 1. 

The census called four percent of neighboring Nassau County's 
children poor. But Hempstead, one of Nassau's 56 school districts, 
is a typical "pocket of poverty." At least 60% of students in each 
of its elementary schools receive free lunch. Hempstead would 
depend for extra funds on state discretion under the proposed bill. 

Finding schools failing state standards . The state average is 
an effective way to target schools with educational needs. All 
three states measure school performance by some form of academic 
standards. in all three, the statewide average captured schools 
and districts which fall below that standard. For instance, every 
South Carolina district failing to meet state standards has schools 
poorer than the state average; every district in which all schools 
are less poor than average meets all state standards. 

Finding school s with multiple needs . Schoolr. above the state 
average in all three states also have complex challenges. They 
serve more limited English proficient, handicapped, and/or migrant 
or immigrant students, other research has found that poor schools 
are more apt to have unprepared teachers, inadequate equipment and 
materials, deteriorated physical plants, and a low tax base from 
which to draw school revenues. Those capacity factors, rather than 
the so-called "culture of poverty," probably lead to the consistent 
problems of poor schools, which are more than the sum of problems * 
which poor students may bring to school. In poor schools, the 
school itself compounds the problems of its poor students. 

Implications f or Another Way to pi si- rjbute Funds 

The three-state research described above suggests a fundamen- 
tal problem shared by the chapter 1 and proposed Title I programs. 
They try to address two distinct problems — the effects oi' child 
poverty, and the effects of school poverty — with c le program. 
That generates a labyrinth of options and exceptions which create 
their own inequities. The concept of recognizing that school 
poverty contributes separately to educational disadvantage carries 
the potential to minimize those complexities and inequities. 

Direct Concentrati on Grants to poor School s. The proposed 
bill would target both basic and concentration grants to poor 
counties. But the targeting does not guarantee that a poor school 
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would benefit. Many poor children in poor schools would still be 
denied services, because their schools or their counties are not 
poor enough. And broad support for Title I may be weakened because 
fewer districts would receive basic grants. 

The three-state study suggests there may be a better way to 
distribute Title I funds: direct basic grants per capita according 
to the census count of poor children (recognizing the relationship 
between family poverty and educational disadvantage) , and target 
concentration grants to schools above the statewide average of 
school poverty (recognizing the connection between school poverty 
and underperformance) . Tf the concentration grant were 50% of 
total funds, a substantial infusion of dollars would be targeted to 
these schools. The mechanism for distributing the basic grant 
could remain similar to the current system, thus preserving a broad 
base of support for this program. 

Distribute Concentration Grants bv Current Poverty . Such an 
alternative might also provide a way around well-known problems 
with the census, without incurring high costs for more current 
poverty counts. Free lunch eligibility is uniform nationally. 
School-focused concentration grants could be distributed to states 
based on the number of free lunch eligibles in each state — a one- 
year count, or a two- or three-year average. That would combine 
consistent, predictable funding in the census-driven basic grant 
with variable funding to recognize shifts in the pattern of child 
poverty during the decade. 

Fund schools on both poverty and underachievement . The 
proposed bill corrects the financial penalty for school success by 
linking school funding to poverty counts, rather than educational 
need. But that creates another inequity by depriving children with 
demonstrated educational need of extra funds. It also abruptly 
redistributes funds among the most vulnerable schools. 

A school-based concentration grant could x ,<s tied to counts 01 
poor children, so that these schools are not penalized for success. 
But the new inequity created by the legislation could be mitigated 
by linking the basic grant to educational need, insuring that it is 
spent on children who really need extra services. Poor schools 
which would get both funding streams would not lose all their funds 
if they were successful, but would get extra funds for extra needs. 
Low-poverty schools which receive only basic grants would have to 
spend those funds on children with extra needs. 

Recognize special needs of poor schools . As suggested by the 
three-state study, poor schools have special needs. If they were 
identified through a consistent statewide standard, proposed Title 
I provisions could appropriately be restricted to them. Targeting 
these schools for separate funding could also create a framework 
for targeting other ESEA programs. 

Schools identified under a statewide school poverty average 
could be given a schoolwide project option, since they are poorer 
than average. That would eliminate the arbitrary current and 
proposed schoolwide project thresholds which, depending on how a 
district measures school poverty, include schools in some districts 
which are excluded in ethers. 

Poorer schools are also more likely to need intensive staff 
development. The proposed law's staff development focus is more 
appropriately directed toward these schools, rather than to all 
eligible schools. Staff development funding, whether under Title 
I or through separate funding, could be linked to schools eligible 
for concentration funds. 
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These schools are also much more likely to need health and 
social services. Proposed Title I health and social service 
provisions could be restricted to these schools. 

Finally, these schools disproportionately serve students v/ith 
special needs such as limited English proficiency, handicapping 
conditions, or recent immigration. They are also often the focus 
of desegregation efforts, other ESEA programs which address these 
needs, particularly competitive programs, could be restricted to 
districts with schools eligible for concentration funds because 
they exceed the statewide school poverty average. 

The need for data 

Congress cannot legislate a different way to distribute major 
funding without clearly charting the impact within and between 
states. The lack of comprehensive Federal data on school poverty 
has sidetracked the alternative discussed here, which was advanced 
in the Chapter l assessment and other forums. 

Although the Federal government does not collect this data, 
that does not mean that it does not exist. If this approach holds 
promise, an urgent effort tc collect school poverty data from the 
states would be fruitful. At the very least, such data might form 
the basis fc^r intra-decade adjustment of census data. Ideally, it 
might point the way to more systematic and equitable Federal help 
for elerentary and secondary schools, especially poor schools. 
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August 4, 1993 



Honorable Hector Diaz 

New York State Assembly 

Puerto Rican/Hispanic Task Force 

Legislative Office Building, Room 845 

Albany, New York 12248 

Dear Assemblyman Diaz: 

Enclosed, please find my written testimony for the Roundtable 
Discussion on A.igust 10 and 11, 1993. 

I regret that I am unable to attend the discussion. However, I 
am in the South Bronx, working with children who are 
developmentally delayed, 85% of whom are Puerto Rican/Hispanic. 

1 implore you to read my testimony and to respond. These issues 
are critical to the well being of children, families and staff. 
These issues must be addressed because those of us who are 
providing services to our children are slowly burning out. The 
people on the Committee For Preschool Special Education are also 
worn out from a system that is costly, inefficient and wasteful. 

I anxiously await your response. It is most urgent that 
something be done to alleviate these oppressive conditions. 



Sincerely ,. 



Theadora de Soyza 
Kxecutive Director 



TDS/ jp 
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WHERE, HAS ALL THE JOY GON E? 



Twenty-two years ago, willowbrook was exposed as a snake pit for 
children and adults who were mentally retarded and those who had 
other developmental disabilities. Twenty-two years ago, Miriam 
de Soyza, a child with Down Syndrome was born. Miriam was my 
daughter. The dreadful conditions at Willowbrook and horror 
stories about how residents were treated, charged my husband and 
me with a strong resolution that no infants would ever be 
institutionalized again. 

We created an early intervention program called "THESE OUR 
TREASURERS . " It was an exciting time. Parents were given the 
support needed to keep their children at home. Wonderful things 
happened for children who were developmentally delayed, 
physically, mentally and emotionally. 

Our program was greatly respected. There were many requests from 
people in the South Bronx for such services. 

After "Mimi" died, I started a new program in the South Bronx in 
her memory now known as the "MIRIAM DE SOYZA LEARNING CENTER." 
The children are wonderful, the families are good people and many 
of the staff are indigenous people. 



PAPER CHASE 

But much of the joy is gone. Why? The bureaucratic system that 
has been developed since the Federal Law PL. 99-457 was passed in 
1989, has become a nightmare. The work which is supposed to 
concentrate on developing children's cognitive, social, emotional 
and physical potential has become a "Paper Chase" and "Meetinq 
Place." 



CPSE 

The creation of the Committee on Preschool Special Education 
consumes the valuable time of" teachers, ovaluntors and 
educational directors. Where once we wer<> respected for our 
sound educational principles, we are now required to commence a 
meeting anytime it is necessary to change an item on the Child's 
Individual Education Plan. iI.E.P.) This is an insult to our 
professional judgement . 
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WHERE HAS ALL THE JOY GONE? 
PAGE 2 

ECONOMIC . D I S AST ER^I N EQU IT I E S : 

divfrnr^ wl ? ol ^. C - p - s - E - Process requires a time frame of 20 

local oT M i°^ S . te ;K t0 Propar ° cv * l "» tic "'< 10 days for the 

* l\ " t0 study the P a P®"3 ^nd 30 more days for the Bonrd 

of Education's Central Based support Tear (C.B.s.T.) to review 
the Papery a child could be si.ttir.cj hone i or i.n days before 
^ntry this means the provider i, flS a vacant spot, cannot receive 
.payment until the child enters, but the same provider must 
continue to pay staff and pay bills. " 



REGIONAL^ INEQUITIES : 

Moreover, there are regional inequities of payment. Some regions 

u W otL ieCeiVG aS mUCh * S ^' 00C P«- child fox 2-1/2 

hours while others m regions such as the South Bronx (with a 

V ^°^ ty „ P0P " la ! i0n) Can rGCcive * s Httlo as $16,000* per child 
serv cL Z St , atC , f:dUCaCion apartment expects the^ame 

services to be rPndered by poor, small agencies as larqe weulthv 

Phvs?cIT'^ Pr ° VldC r nr ° ? andat ^ to give Speech Therapy,' 
Physical xhorapy, Occupational Therapy and Psycholoqical 
counseling The foes charged by those therapists are 

York a st^te : U "u- to .'" 90 - an hour ' »° «onder New 

•hfv^v * is broke! And the child care workers who car*: 
unildren day in and day out receive a oaltry salary 



for the 



DEFICIT . FUNDING : 

to the "overburdened st.it;." c ^ U ' H 

Something must bft done 
i net f i c if- nt . 



KvJoxra.thv System. it is costly and 



RECOMMENDATIONS : 



1. IK'ivnt ral ■ ;:e t he pr;v**- . Lot 
J ' n.i ] decisions r »n ^psr oor i att, 



the loi-.il districts make the 
Placement ; or the child. 



keducn t h<« meeting:; t 
ioiMl r.P.;:.L. i! th 
ca 1 1 a meet i nq . 



inp! y .submit tin. j the papers, to the 
ro i:. tl d i f l ere:wi- ol opinion, t.h^n 



Hs- ■usand.. 



djMar: 



ma hiuuii .-vi.. ui Mo-m, could be saved. 



:RLC 
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WHERE HAS ALL THE JOY GONE? 
PAGE 3 

3 Let there be a contract with the Board o: Bducation similar 
" to OMHDD contracts and/or New York. City Departmen of Mental 

Health ana Mental Retardation Services, specifically tne 

Bureau of Mental Retardation. 



P^-e a*-** th^e** advance cayncntw, \ivacr 
year 'end reconciliation. Sue:; system . 
fundinq and high interest rates. 



r i nq r.on 1" h I y , a nd a 



4. investigate the inequities in r.ites received by all U le 
agencies serving preschool children With disabilities. 

!i Lower the rates demanded by Speech Therapists, Physical 
Therapists, Occupational Therapists and Psychologies. 
Counselors . 

6. create a monitoring system that will hold Providers 
accountable for programs and funds by one St 
instead of three (Board of education, State Edjcawion 
Department and local Health Departments,. The New York City 
Bureau of Mental Retardation has a good model. 

- Have a pilot program for inclusion and give us tne 

opportunity to create an excellent model of service and 
educational excellence instead of a subservient posit on 
which drains one's body and soul of joy and enthusiasm ,n 
serving children with developmental disabilities. 



TDS/jp 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 

105 ^st22m>St«et.N'wYo».k.N.Y. 10010 ♦ 212 254-8900 ♦ F« 212 260-6218 
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October 26, 1993 



The Honorable Eliot Engel 

House Subcommittee On Elementary, Secondary 

and Vocational Education 
B-364A RHOB 

United States House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 



RE: Improving America's Schools Act of 1993, Title I (H.R.3130) 

Dear Congressman Engel: 

Title 1 of the Improving America's Schools Act of 1993 (H.R. 3130) must 
contain several key provisions if the Chapter 1 program, which it reauthorizes, 

H,^H ! T r ^ -S at Pr0ffram HaS Pr01nised t0 this nation ' s economically^ 
disadvantaged children since its inception in 1965: equal educating 

r f u y , The ne ^ testation must get Chapter 1 doll ars where they are 
truly needed, require genuine comparability of educational services amonKail 
schools in a state before receipt of Chapter 1 funding, and focus on whole- 
school, not piecemeal, reform. 

With H.R. 3130, the United States Department of Education ha., 

Zl^V^^V^ 3 f r ° ng f ° Undati0n for 'eolation tha trut; 
actuates the original intent of the War on Poverty's Title I program. H R 
3130 provides Congress with an opportunity to rectify the federal government's 
dwindling commitment to equal educational opportunity for all children iS 

isTrrl.," I ^ S ° T & "f 1 the Wr ° ng of a pubIic educational system that 
s increasingly separate and unequal. Not since the inception of Chapter 1 has 

flwing po. S icie h s: an ° PP ° rtUn,ty - T ° ^ ^ ' ^ * »»^ the 



IjmJmsi (ht fyht <wnu: rv\+it, « .Y<v »v* City far twity /# 
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1. Support the provisions currently contained in H.R. 3130 that target 
Chanter 1/Title 1 resources to the schools and children in greatest need. 

The lack of ^rgedng~anxl' y trie uhconsc ion able redistribution of Chapter 1 
dollars intended for this' nation's poorest children and poorest schools to 
schools with poverty rates of less than 10% is "well documented 1 . Here in New York 
City for the 1993-94 school year only those schools with poverty rates of 62.23% or 
greater are deemed Chapter 1 eligible while schools in neighboring affluent suburbs 
with poverty rates below 10% receive Chapter 1 support. This arrangement is not 
an anomaly but in fact a direct result of the current Chapter 1 law. 

H.R. 3130 provides an opportunity to remedy this profoundly unjust 
distribution. I urge you to support the proposed targeting provisions, including the 
50%I50% basic/concentration grant split, the 2% 'absorption factor, the increased 
thresholds for county and LEA basic and concentration grant eligibility, and the 
elimination of many of the exceptions in the current law that allow LEAs to serve 
schools with poverty rates below the district-wide average (e.g., the "no-wide variance 
rule," the "25% rule"). While not perfect 2 , the proposed distribution/allocation 
provisions substantially improve the targeting of Chapter 1 dollars to the children 
initially intended to bonefit from this anti-poverty program. To fail to support this 
improved targeting is to convey the message that Congress is committed to 
educational excellence for only some youngsters. 



1 See: United States Department of Education (September 13, 1993). Improving 
America's Schools Act of 1993: The Reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act and Amendments to Other Acts ; United States General Accounting Office 
(1992/. Remedial Education: Modifying Chapter 1 Formula Would Target More Funds to 
Those Most in Need, (GAO/I IRD-92-16); United Stat is Department of Education (June 1992). 
National Assessment of the Chapter 1 Program: The Interim Report ; The Commission on 
Chapter 1 (1992). Making Schools Work for Cnildren in Poverty: A New Framework . 

2 H R. 3130 retains the district-wide poverty average for the determination of Chapter 
1 eligible schools within a LEA thereby perpetuating a system that sets different eligibility 
standards for schools in different districts. Thus in New York City, the eligibility standard 
is almost six times higher than the standard applied in surrounding communities where 
eligibility cuts are as low as lOtt. It is precisely this provision in the current law (which lias 
been retained in the proposed legislation) that creates the following: "...almost half of very 
low poverty elementary schools (less thnn 10 percent poor children) receive Chapter 1 
funds ..Yet 13 percent of high-poverty schools (above 75 percent poverty) receive no Chapter 
1 funding..." United States Department of Education (September 13, 1993). Improving 
America's Schools Act of 1993 . p. Title I - 6. 
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2. E xpand the proposed comparability requirement to one that requires that all 
schools in a state provide comparable essential educational services. The current 
Chapter 1 law must be amended to require that a state's receipt of Chapter 1 dollars 
be conditioned upon the state's demonstration of equity of "essential educational 
services" in all public schools throughout the state. 

In their report. Making Schools Work for Children in Poverty, The Commission 
on Chapter 1, comprised of some of the nation's leading education experts and 
advocates and chaired by David W. Hornbeck, concluded: 

Resource disparities between rich and poor districts have widened over 
the life of Chapter 1 and since the Supreme Court's 5-4 decision in 1973 
foreclosing a role for the federal courts in redressing inequities created 
by. school finance systems. ..Miiny of the schools with the greatest 
concentrations of students in poverty are located in districts that are 
property poor and that lack 'he resources to meet basic education 
needs. ..If children, regardless of their economic circumstances are to" 
have the opportunity to learn at high levels, these conditions must 
change dramatically.. .Federal participation is needed to fulfill the 
government's responsibility to secure equality of educational 
opportunity. 3 

To this end, the Commission makes a bold recommendation and in so doing 
carves out a critical role for the federal government to play in eliminating the gross 
inequities that now pervade the American education system. The report recommends 
that a state's receipt of Chapter 1 funding be conditioned upon the state's 
documentation of comparability in "essential educational series" in schools 
throughout the state. 4 Regrettably, the bill before you does not reflect this 



-1 The Commission on Chapter 1 ' 1992! 
Part 111, p. 22-23. 



Making Schools Wnrk for Child n»n in Poverty 



4 The commission defines "essential educational servic " to include the following: 

• preschool child development programs; 

• reading programs in the early grades; 

• adequate pupil-staff ratios in the classrooms; 

• counseling, health and social services; 

• the education and experience of teachers, including the distribution of experienced 
and inexperienced teachers among schoois and locai agencies, certification of teachers, 
including National Board certification, and assignment to teach in their area **f 
certification; 

• a broad and comprehensive curriculum, including appropriate courses at each grade 
level designed to teach the advanced skills and knowledge called for under subsection 
IRA); 

• services for hmited-English*proficient students 

See- Making Schools Work for Children m Poverty. Part III. p 19-20 

3 
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recommendation and instead offers a weak, though strengthened from the current 
law, comparability provision. 

As you know, Chapter 1 services are compensatory education services and, 
pursuant to current law, must be supplemental to the regular program provided with 
state and local dollars to all children in the school district. Chapter 1 statute 
expressly prohibits using Chapter 1 dollars to supplant funds from non-federal 
sources. The implicit assumption in the current Chapter 1 law is that what 
constitutes "supplemental" in District A also constitutes "supplemental" in District 
B. This of course can only be true if the pre-Chapter 1 educational services in the 
two districts are equal. Educators, parents, students, and politicians all know that 
this "level playing field" that Chapter assumes is purely imaginary. Chapter I law 
and policy can no longer deny the empirical reality that impacts daily on the lives of 
poor children and children of color in contemporary America: that, instead of a level 
playing field, our current education system is rife with profound dispari ies, or as 
Jonathan Kozol has so painfully but accurately described, "savage inequalities." 

Reauthorization of Chapter I, provides the federal government with an 
opportunity to transform the current law from a policy that exacerbates educational 
inequity to a one that affirmatively promotes educational equity. With the 
reauthorization of Chapter 1, the federal government can recognize and remedy the 
profound inequities that undermine the life chances of far too rr*>ny children in 
America today. Let Chapter 1 function as the "legal hook" whereby the federal 
government makes a meaningful and effective commitment to educational equity. 

Finally, while the two points delineated above reflect our primary interests, 
concerns, and areas of expertise, I also urge you to expand and enhance other 
provisions in the bill, particularly the accountability mechanisms support for 
professional development, and commitment to whole school reform. 

Politicians may jump on the "success for all" bandwagon by espousing the belief 
that till children can learn and succeed at high levels. These words however, are 
nothing more than rhetorical flourishes, unless the*- *jre backed up by the following 
critical policy changes: money specifically earmarked for professional development at 
Chapter 1 schools, legal recourse which empowers parents to hold schools and 
districts accountable when they continue to fail at getting all children to the state's 
high performance standards, and reforming whole schools instead of piecemeal 
remediation. Empty words and promises will not provide educational opportunities 
nor improve educational outcomes The "success-for-all" research tells us that what 
will work are high expectations of all children and whole-school reforms. While H.R. 
3130 recognizes the connection of such reforms to educational excellence, the bill 
lacks the "teeth" necessary to make these reforms a reality for all children. These 
laudable reforms must be expanded and supported. 
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Without educational equity at the elementary and secondary level, the 
successes of such early intervention programs as Headstart will be compromised and 
college will remain an elusive dream for far too many of our children. The federal 
government must take a leadership role in assuring a quality education for all of 
America's children. The reauthorization of Chapter 1 provides the opportunity for the 
federal government to do its job and prevent this nation's educational policies from 
creating an unbridgeable gap between the well-educated and employed and a new 
caste of untouchables, the tens of millions of Americans poorly educated and 
permanently separated from jobs. 

Thank you for the subcommittee's invitation to testify at the ESEA 
reauthorization field hearing in the Bronx on October 18, 1993. I deeply regret that 
I had an unavoidable scheduling conflict that prevented my attendance at the 
hearing; I am submitting my views herein in lieu of my oral presentation Tn addition, 
I am enclosing previous testimony that I had delivered at the subcommh >'s request 
m 1991 on the issue of Chapter 1. If I may be of any further assistant please feel 
free to call upon me.. 



C. 




enc. 
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Statement of David R. Jones, President xrr CEO, Couittmrt Service Society 

of New . ; 

Congressmember Kildee, members of the committee: My name is David R. Jones 
and I am the President of the Community Service Sofriety of New York, CSS is a 
nearly 150 year old social agency engaging in advocacy, research, community orga- 
nizing and direct service on behalf of New York City's poorest residents. 

Thank you for inviting me to talk about one of the most critical issues facing 
urban schools today. It is an issue you have highlighted with your extraordinary 
report, Shortchanging Children: The Impact of Fiscal Inequity on the Education of 
Students at Risk. 

I Know that the Department of Education is discussing testing children as a way 
of ensuring they meet "world-class" standards of knowledge. Before we embrace 
new batteries of tests, we must establish that world-class standards of educational 
excellence are available to every child regardless of the child's economic back- 
ground. 

I believe we are in danger as a Nation if we do not decisively change our educa- 
tional fimding priorities now. Just as our school calendars reflect anachronistic 
practices of treeing up farm children during the growing season, our school funding 
reflects outmoded patterns that prepare most children for unskilled manual labor 
rather than for the technical jobs of today. 

Perhaps it was once economic "realism" to write-off half our children by short- 
changing them in the classroom. Today, that practice is economic suicide. There is 
no market for illiterate laborers. A vibrant economy needs educated, confident blue- 
ana white-collar workers, technicians, and professionals. Yet it is ironically the very 
schools we damage through consistent under-funding that we look toward to deliver 
that trained work force. 

For much of the past decade, the Community Service Society has been involved in 
focusing attention on school financing and poor children- The inequities and the 
huge funding disparities we have documented in New York City can be found in 
other cities and towns all over the country. Simply stated, we found that poor chil- 
dren are systematically shortchanged They need more in order to succeed, but they 
get less. Some even say that policy is justified, that the problems of poor children 
are too severe to be remedied by schooling, that thev cannot learn or succeed, that 
money is wasted on them and that we must triage resources in order to salvage a 
good education for those who can benefit from it. 

None of this is true, yet acting on the assumption that poor children will auto- 
matically fail creates a self-fulfilling prophecy. It need not happen. I can show you 
schools where poor children thrive and excel, because funding is in place and school 
administrators i and- teaching staffs are dedicated to getting positive educational re- 
sults. Just as the Watergate source "Deep Throat" told reporter Bob Woodward to 
toliow the money, the way we fund schools demonstrates our priorities and sends 
a message. And if the message is negative, the results will also be negative.IllNew 
York Uty faces two problems with school finance equity. One is with the city's 

^t^^MS^ " SUte Fedend he * * 

i j™ 1 ^ bow the Board of Education allocates resources to its 

local districts and schools. ^ Dozens of complex formulas and rules enable resources to 
shn to schools with political clout and fewer poor children. The result is that poor 
child! ?n who need more get less. ^ 
rJfZJ? v Fl™??* toverty: The Shift of Resources Away From Low 

income New York City School Districts, a report that detailed many of these inequi- 
ties. Then we alternately fought with and worked with the board, winning some re- 
dress m the way State and Federal funds are distributed among the schools For 
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example, the Board agreed to pass funds on by using the same rules through which 
they were received. That translated into measuring poverty for Chapter I purposes 
by using the poverty line— rather than the old rule of twice tne poverty une—as an . 
indicator of need. Now much of New York Cit/e concentration grants go to the 
poorest schools. And Chapter 2, Title H and Drug Education funds, which Congress 
designated for poor children, are also distributed that way. But it was a tough tight, 
and winning it was not enough. .... , A . u i 

The same Board of Education that inflicts these inequities on its poorest schools 
argues eloquently and justifiably about the unfairness of State funding. And despite 
our struggles with the board, CSS agrees. The State legislature refuses to correct 
inequities in its aia to local school districts. One of these is the States general 
school aid formula. . , , ^ 

On the surface, the formula seems progressive. It takes into account student 
needs and the area's relative wealth. But in subtle ways, that formula penalizes 
poor districts. For instance, for purposes of funding, it counts children in the district 
by average daily attendance rather than actual registration. Since poor children are 
more frequently truant New York City incurs a 15 percent penalty on that part of 
the formula alone. Other parts of the formula also hurt the city. Because it general- 
ly costs more to do business in densely populated urban areas, schools pay more tor 
goods and services, but are not sufficiently remunerated for these added costs. The 
formula also assumes that property-rich urban areas can draw educational funding 
easily from property taxes. This is no longer true given the "municipal overburden 
where the same tax dollars must pay for social services, ADDS services, housing, 
mass transit, and all the assorted necessary costs of urban America. * , 

New York City has another unique problem. The State formula for calculating 
scbool aid specifically excludes those cities with populations larger than one million 
from certain kinds of aid. Our city is the only municipality in the State with more 
than a million residents. , " 

Governors, mayors, city managers, special commissions and court suits nave at- 
tacked the State aid formula for years, with no success. Because of these and other 
inequities in the State aid formula, New York City this year will get 33 percent of 
the State's school aid for almost 37 percent of the State's students, 70 percent of the 
State's children on public assistance and 80 percent of the State s foster care chil- 

I urge you to fmd a new funding approach that guar* -".tees fairness to poor kids, 
and understands the urgent national interest tied to that fairness. 

Most districts suffering from unequal State funding also get large Chapter 1 
grants, precisely because they are poor. In a real sense, Chapter 1 makes up for part 
of the missing State resources. If it were not for Chapter 1, some of these schools 
would close. Even with Chapter 1, they cannot offer instruction comparable to 
richer and better-funded districts. Federal guidelines requiring States to demon- 
strate comparability between districts in order to receive Chapter 1 funding could 
change the present imbalance. 

CSS is completing a study of how teachers are assigned among schools. Our find- 
ings are staggering. Teachers in poor schools are, on average, far less educated, less 
pedagogically prepared, and less experienced. They are absent more often and, once 
they get experience, transfer out of poor schools and into schools that benefit trom 
inequitable funding. . . . . _ 

Certainly at the extreme a young, committed, gifted incoming teacher m prefera- 
ble to a burned-out timeserver awaiting retirement. But on average, teachers with- 
out experience, credentials, or academic tr aining cannot compare to teachers with 
credentials and classroom "smarts" born of experience. Logic suggests it and Feder- 
al research confirms that training makes for better teachers. And when a poor 
school has concentrations of unseasoned, untrained teachers, that school carries a 
double burden — poor kids and poor teachers. 
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Pi^n?cLinE? i^ a , ^ look . a£ ^nt regulations governing comparability. 

v?^ P 1 u^ 011 that, within a district, services in Chapter 1 

schools be comparable to those in non-Chapter 1 schools. It suggests a multi-factor 
Sn^sSSSf 1 eqUiValenCe m teacher ^ « d ^istration, g c^^ 
. my view the Chapter 1 regulations and policy manual vitiate the spirit and 
™™ f comparabu.ty. For example, they permit an alternative ^mSiSy 
measure that focuses solely on student-teacher ratios. That test is the one chosen! bv 

1 SS* 1 ? B S B dty P ay ? f ? r ex * ra P^pa"**™ periods and smaller classes in Chapter 
^^^F 6 ^ °? m0re f^ 6 "' hence a lower student-teacher ratio. 

But many Chapter 1 schools are clearly not comparable. Some New York City 

S£rW Sff^wV tudent t ache f ^ ti0 wch an large ^experience* 

teacher cadre that their teacher salaries average $10,000-or 25 percent—less than 
schools m more affluent areas with more experienced teachers 
©Jr^u-iS 0 * w J n P a J ab !?» not fair > Md that's not in the National interest. 

E^SHu n .J xsne£i * U , ttle guarantees that their classrooms are no more 

mSZfr! ^°^° f 0t ? Br ^S^ 3 ' ?°° r need q^aUfi^ experienced, com- 

mitted teachers. They also need modem textbooks, computers, and adequate sup- 
phes-at least up to the district standard. ^ ^ 

™£™l^^™ en ' ion is™**^ to insure that the statutory purpose behind the 
comparability requirement is reflected in the way Chapter 1 is administered Regu- 
lations must be rewritten to require comparability in more standards than simply 
student-teacher ratios or even teacher salaries. New regulations must require com- 
parability ™ a broader range of educational services, including teacher qualifica- 
tions and experience, access to adequate instructional supplies and curriculum ma- 
terials—as well as pupil-teacher ratios and salaries. 

Some have complained that a multi-factor comparability requirement imposes too 
great an adinmistrative burden on school district*. The U.S. Secretary of Education, 
however, should be able to craft regulations and guidelines that assure comparabil- 
n y ^?7u Con ? u * P eth ? ds of compliance that are not administratively burdensome. 
But u the ad minis tration will not do that, then Congress must act to require the use 
of a multi-factor measure of comparability. 

. 1 have talked about two funding issues which harm poor kids. I'd like to spend 
JU ijr a moment on a tmrd issue confronting you now— school choice. 

My interest is in the survival of poor children. If I thought school choice would 
help thern, Td support it actively. But I've seen no evidence that choice helps poor 
iads—and neither has anyone else, because as far as I can tell, no one has looked 

were s an example. District Four in East Harlem is known for its success in insti- 
tuting a form of choice, and the district did make spectacular gains. Yet in a 
number of those choice »chools as many aa four kids in ten live somewhere else— 
many of them in more comfortable neighborhoods. I want to know how the kids in 
hast Harlem have done under choice. I want to know whether they contributed to 
those gains* or whether those gains were made at these children's expense 

pose are questions that can be answered. The data exists. It's possible to track 
m k^° 1Ce -. l !f hc ^ U , home addresses, to look at their test fistories, to com- 

P, are »«n with other fads who had no choice. For all the talk about this "new" 
uiea, there are formal and informal choice models in place all over the country. 

New York s District Five in Central Harlem has s broader choice plan than Dis- 
trict Four. District Five's plan includes every school and every child* it's been in 
operation for 8 1 years, and school, have closed because parent/ walked awaT from 
them. District Five has the worst test scores in therftVaiTsUte Y 
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This Congress and your committee put poor children on the National agenda 26 
years ago when you created Title I. Your legislation made the connection between 
concentrations of poverty and poor achievement and it advanced what was then the 
radical notion that we can do something about it You expanded that .agenda with 
other programs giving poor kids more, not lees. You have proved that giving more 

This Congress and an economy demanding a skilled, educated work force are two 
of the biggest allies poor children can have. We count on your continuing support. 

Let * close by cited the words of education writer and former civil rights worker 
Jonathan Kozol whose Savage Inequalities: Children in America s Schools is a heart- 
rending indictment of the treatment our children receive. Kozol writes about the 
feeling of a "death zone" that "often seemed to permeate the schools themselves. 
Looking around some of these inner city schools, where filth and disrepair were 
worse than anything I'd seen in 1964, I often wondered why we would agree to let 
our children go to school in places where no politician, school board presi lent or 
business CEO would dream of working." Unless reversed by strong Federal inter- 
vention, the cavalier, even brutal, treatment of our children today, what Kozol calls 
their needless "soiling" will produce a generation of uneducated, unproductive, and 
deeply resentful adults. We can do better than that. 
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Hie Scho'astic An & Writing Awards 



Good morning. I am Susan Kbcrsole. Director of The Scholastic Art & Writing Awaids. I am 
pleased u> he here to lend our support to this important Hill, amending the KlemeiUan, and 
Secondary Kdueation Act of l*M»5 to improve arts education in die United Stales. 

Kcading the Bill in prcpaiatiou for this testimony. I was immediately struck by how mam of its 
concents and initiatives correspond to those we have identified for om program as we approach 
the year 2000 Currently, each yeai the Scholastic Art & Writing Awaids catalyzes lite efforts of 
literally 1 1 and reds of thousands of arts professionals, educators. business leaders and families in 
thousands of cointn unities across America, to support the artistic endea\ois and achiex eiuent> of 
their children 

Last year, for example. o\ei 250.000 student end ants from grades ft- 1 2 particip, cd m I lie 
Awaids in 70 regions coast to coast — icpreseiilmg of Ameiica's public schools In many ol 
those schools. The Awaids and other outside arts programs form the core of a euiiicuhmi where 
theie is »o other fonnal arts Hawing Main young artists learn and participate e\dacurrteulnrly in 
such programs, pursuing ad\ antages their scho*. do not or cannot orovidc From my peisonal 
discussions througltout the year with those young artists, speaking with their teachers and 
parents and experiencing their work. I can more than confirm the findings of the Bill hefoie us 
that "theie aie inadequate arts programs a\ tillable for ehildien in the schools." that "the aits 
piomote pi ogress in academic subjects" ..nd that "children who iecei\e instruction in the aits 
remain in school longer and are more successful than children who do not receive such 
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instruction " 1 would like to further add that 1 have found that "progress" and "success" have as 
main definitions as there arc children, and that one of the tremendous advantages of the kinds of 
progiams die pioposed amendment seeks to support is in seeing individual?^ and confidence — 
which have always seemed to be an expression of a particularly American spirit - blossoming in 
the light of encouragement and participation in the arts. That confidence and self-esteem is a gift 
vvhieh has impact far bevond any artistic endeavor, and we believe the proposed Amendment has 
the potential to compound it for our Nation's young people man> thousand:, of times over 
As proud a.% I am to be able to relate some of the wisdom accrued by our 70-year old program, I 
behove ran accomplishments provide a valuable and. perhaps to some, surprising model for the 
potential success of Bill 1 1 R. 2^33 Over the past ten v ears, the arts have been embattled in the 
1 'nited Suites to the point where it has become an almost common assumption that the majoritv 
of Aiuencaii> aie not intciesled in the arts, do not perceive them as having intrinsic value to out 
Nation's Inline - othei lha«i the monev which changes hands aiouiul the art.> most vi>ib!e 
proponent -- and. moM importantly, view the public monevs that are sfjcnt on the arts a> 
disposable, duinbuted hv a small gionp of individuals interested in promoting a specific arts 
agenda in the I mtcd States The liill vou are considering will most likely be subject to ciiticiMii 
ol'thnt soil 

Hovvevet. 1 am hcic todav speaking on behalf of hteiallv hundreds of thousands of citi/ciis from 
nil walks of life and even aiea ol the countiv . vvlio.se contnbutions ol tune. moue\ and energv 
contradict those as>ertions 1 .a>t v eai . the budget for our piogram - monevs .spent on what we do 
hcic in New Voik tn support and assist those citi/cns acio.ss the «.ountr> came to appioximatelv 
SXOO.000 piactiealK an insignificant number by l edeial slandaids/( though eeiininh a gient deal 
lc^ than what we could have Used ) Hut because oui progiam supports conununitv -based elTorts 
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of the kind proposed in Bill H.R. 2933, that mere S800.000 was magnified many times over, not 
only through financial contributions on the local level, but also by an unprecedented level of 
community volunteerism. Each year, local initiatives of The Scholastic Art & Writing Awards 
struggle to close the gap between what their children need and what their educational system 
provides. That struggle creates, in effect. 70 different regional arts-in-education programs 
coordinated in some areas by local newspapers, in others by major museums, in others by 
colleges and universities, and in still others by consortiums of concerned educators and artists. 
Passage ot the Bill will assist communities in maintaining hard won local commitments to the arts 
in education which must be renewed each year, as well as providing funds for expansion. Within 
the purv iew of our program alone, there exist 70 individual models attesting to the benefits that 
the passage of the proposed amendment will offer the Nation's youth - benefits which c uU 
dramatically increase with even a small infusion of Federal support.. And. while The Scholastic 
Art & Writing Awards is the oldest and largest program of its kind in the country, there are 
countless other arts-in-education program ,, run by both private and public institutions, which form 
a vast network of concent and advocacy and information for young people interested in pursuing 
vocations or avocations in the arts. Bill H.R. 2933 will help that network survive, communicate 
and grow by helping to provide the framework for national arts education standards, and by 
providing funding to aid deserving programs and school systems to reach many more young 
people with the message of independence and hope for the future that the arts can provide 

One of the major concerns of all of us who coordinate arts piograms for young people, and one 
that 1 was delighted to see outlined explicitly in the proposed amendment, is reaching out to what 
the Bill calls "at risk children and youth," Intercepting those young people who ate leaving school 
ttt distressing numbers, and prov iding them with an impetus to return to the classroom is of great 
concern In what seem to be particularly troubled times for America's youth. I believe the Bill 
provides the most effective avenue lor reaching those young people it defines as "at risk." 
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The arts, in all of their many forms and disciplines, have historically been a refuge for the 
disaffected and under-represented - whether that disaffection arises from endemic poverty, racial 
or sexual discrimination or merely the common trials of adolescence - and they are sometimes 
the only available means for positive expression and personal exorcism of those ills. The arts, 
relying as they do upon a human imagination with which all of us are blessed, depend not so 
much upon vast infusions of money for equipment and capital improvements, but upon the 
provision of guidance and eneouragement. and recognition of both the efforts and achievements of 
young people. While it takes precious time, ability, sensitivity and, most of all, commitment to 
provide that guidance and encouragement - and while those qualities are not purchased cheaply - • 
the ongoing human benefits to tho^c "at risk children and youth" who may ha\e never cxperieneed 
the power of the arts would by themselves more than justify the passage of the proposed 
amendment Whether the means of expression is as simple as putting pen to paper, or welding 
steel girders to stretch up into the sky, if this Bill helps provide an outlet for that expression, and 
an alternative to the violence and despair which seems to be becoming more and more prevalent 
among our young people, it will have more than accomplished its purpose. 

70 years ago The Scholastic Art & Writing Awards began as a small, localized effort by one man 
- M.R. Robinson - to encourage young people's participation in the arts and provide them with 
recognition on a par with athletics and other school sponsored programs We belie\ e that the 
proposed amendment - with its locus on communit> -based programs, the prov ision of cultural 
set \ tees to young people both in and out of school, and the recognition of the contribution of the 
arts to the future of our Nation's \outli, and thereby of our Nation itself - is an historic initiative 
that will e\cn(uall> result in benefits to the citizens of the United Stales worth many times the 
amount of money allocated by its passage We hope that yon will continue to call upon tun 
organization for support ami guidance as this process continues, and again thank you for the 
opportunity to speak today. 
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